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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Octoser 23: Three years ago this week, the whole world 
was traumatized, exhilarated and overwhelmed by the stark 
news out of Budapest. The peaceful protest initiated by a 
group of Hungarian students against the Soviet occupation 
and indigenous Communist oppression of their country 
swiftly flamed into open rebellion in which the youths were 
spontaneously joined by their elders—workers, intellectuals, 
housewives, soldiers. For free men in our own day, the 
Hungarian Revolution became an event of political con- 
science equal to the Spanish Civil War in another day. 

The tragedy of the contemporary political temper is such, 
however, that the memory of the Revolution has already 
begun to dim. No sadder or more revealing commentary 
on the state of our political spirit today can be found than 
the fact that for the first time since October 1956, the 
subject of Hungary is not on the agenda of the United 
Nations General Assembly now in session. 

But there will be an opportunity to remember again 
on October 23, when Praeger will publish You Are All 
Alone, the political autobiography of Joseph Koevago, 
who was the last Mayor of Budapest to be chosen in free 
elections in Hungary. 

Hook on Dewey: This year marks the centenary of the 
birth of 20th century America’s great philosopher-educator, 
John Dewey. For the duration of the academic year that 
has just begun, scholars and students throughout the coun- 
try and abroad will undertake appropriate commemmorative 
activities: Meetings will be held, papers will be read, 
festschriften will be published. 





The scope of Dewey's vision and interests wa- so broad 


and his insight so fruitful that he left a deep, lasting in. 
print on many facets of American life. So the philosophers 
will be joined in celebrating the anniversary by scientists, 
artists, teachers and their teachers, and by institutions, or. 
ganizations and periodicals concerned with public affairs, 
For Dewey was perhaps the prime exemplar of his own 
philosophy, in that he naturally and easily joined a life of 
action with a life of mind. 

Our own contribution to the celebration will, we believe. 
be of considerable interest and value to all celebrants, It 
will be a special supplement in our November 2 issue, a 
study of Dewey as philosopher and educator by one of his } 
most distinguished pupils, Sidney Hook, Professor of Phil. 
osophy and Chairman of the Graduate Philosophy Depart 
ment at New York University. The supplement will be spon. 
sored by the Tamiment Institute. 

U.S. Laspor vs. KurusHcHev: We’re pleased to report 
unusual interest in the article by John Herling, under the 
above title, published in our October 5 issue. In addition 
to the many reprint orders already received, the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO has just requested 50,00 
reprints of Herling’s account of the confrontation of seven 
American labor leaders with Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chevy. IUD will give the article nation-wide as well as inter- 
national distrihution. The article may be ordered by writing 
to: Reprint Department. THe New Leaper, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Refusal of individual unions to halt discriminatory practices 
continues to plague the national labor movement 
. broad 
ing im- 
sophers 
entists, a 
NS, or- 
=| Labor and Segregation 
is own 
life of 
believe, 
uate, By Herbert Hill 
issue, a 
: of his : imi i inst Negr 
of Phil. Wie THE American Federa- Especially since the AFL-CIO merg- criminatory practices against Negro 
Depart: tion of Labor-Congress of In- er of 1955, the objective of full and Puerto Rican workers on the 
e spon § dustrial Organizations national con- racial equality has been a pressing waterfront. I contend that as a con- 
vention was taking place in San one inside labor ranks, and has en- dition to the admission of the ILA 
teport } Francisco last month, the San Fran- gendered conflicting opinions on 4 the AFL-CIO, the elimination of 
der the Y cisco Fair Employment Practices i —— a ne senate rie these discriminations should be ef- 
iddition ee p ae its attainment. Here, Herbert Hill, pS 
Pi Commission was investigating the national labor ‘secretary of the fected by that organization. Ran- 
1 50.000 complaint of Ray Bass, a Negro. For NAACP, presents his own view of dolph then gave specific data con- 
S gile over a year he had been denied this highly controversial problem. cerning the ILA’s discriminatory 
Khrush@ membership in the all-white Bar- practices on the New York water- 
s inte { tenders Union solely because of his you as the guardian of all the front. 
writing} color, and therefore could not seek |= Negro members in America?” This The national labor federation had 
st 15th employment in the desirable locations occurred during a debate on segre- already compromised the civil rights 
under its control. gated locals. declarations adopted at the 1955 
nisi Since the 1955 labor merger, many Randolph, president of the Brother- AFL-CIO merger convention when it 
complaints from Negro workers have hood of Sleeping Car Porters and admitted the previously independent 

3 been filed with the President’s Com- a vice president of the AFL-CIO, — Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 

5 mittee on Government Contracts, with raised questions regarding discrimi- and Enginemen and the Brotherhood 
state and municipal Fair Employ- natory racial practices within the of Railroad Trainmen. Both of these 

6 ment Practices Commissions and with —_ Federation on three occasions. These —_ unions had “Caucasian only” clauses 

< the national AFL-CIO, charging a related to the Brotherhood of Rail- in their constitutions, and although 
3 wide variety of trade-union dis- road Trainmen and the Brotherhood three years have elapsed since the 
18 criminatery practices. These include | of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- affiliation, they are still in force. 
20 segregated locals in the North as well —=men, both of which continue to ex- In addition to Meany, Paul “Hall, 
as in the South, exclusion of Negroes clude Negroes by constitutional pro- president of the Seafarers Interna- 
by tacit consent even where the vision; the broad pattern of racial tional Union, and Joe Curran, presi- 
21 “Caucasian only” provision has been _—_ segregation in many international dent of the National Maritime Union, 
; removed from union constitutions, unions—such as the building trades _ pleaded for the readmission of the 
6 and separate racial seniority lines unions, the Brotherhood of Railway ILA and denied the existence of dis- 
in collective bargaining agreements and Steamship Clerks, the Pulp and crimination on the New York water- 
27 limiting colored workers to menial | Sulphite Workers, the Papermakers front. However, direct investigation 
28 and unskilled job classifications. Union; and the readmission of the and analysis of the available data 
29 During the AFL-CIO convention, International Longshoremen’s As- reveals an unmistakable pattern of 
every eflort was made to prevent sociation (ILA) to the AFL-CIO. blatant discrimination in the New 
these and other important issues Randolph first took the floor when —_—-York harbor. 
“ from developing into open and a resolution was presented author- Of the 6,000 Negro and Puerto 
a acrimonious debate on the floor. izing the Executive Council to re- Rican longshoremen on the New York 
ae Nevertheless, the most electric mo- admit the ILA on a provisional basis: waterfront, 1,300 are in 62 “labor 
os ment of the meeting came when “I am in favor of the report . gangs” and are permanent employes 
— President George Meany pounded but I hope that this convention may of various stevedore companies. But 

the rostrum and shouted at A. Philip understand the ILA is guilty of the rest, who make up the majority 
a § Randolph, “Who the hell appointed some incredible and unspeakable dis- of non-white longshoremen in the 
Leader October 19, 1959 3 

















city, are completely dependent upon 
the “shape-up” for daily employ- 
ment. The shape-up, contrary to 
widespread public opinion, still exists 
all along the New York waterfront 
and in its essence is a vicious, de- 
grading, irrational hiring system. 
My last on-the-spot observation of 
the shape-up took place Friday, Sep- 
tember 11, at 7:30 in the morning, 
when I visited the Waterfront Com- 
Employment Information 
Center at 5504 Third Avenue in 
Brooklyn. This is Center Number 9, 
one of 13 such centers operated by 
the Waterfront Commission. It has 
jurisdiction for hiring from 27th 
Street to the Army Base Area. The 
selection of workers, which depends 
solely on the discretion of a hiring 
agent, permits many abuses, includ- 
ing the denial of work because of 


mission 


color. 

The shape-up system existed be- 
fore the establishment of the Bi-State 
Waterfront Commission, which was 
created as a result of legislation on 
June 25, 1953. Six years after the 
New York-New Jersey compact, the 
shape-up still exists. The only dif- 
ference is that it is now conducted 
in Waterfront Commission Employ- 
ment Information Centers with per- 
sonnel licensed by the Waterfront 
Commission. Since a relatively small 
number of workers are permanent 
employes of stevedore companies, the 
shape-up remains the basic vehicle 
through which longshoremen secure 
employment on New York docks. 

As a result of complaints filed 
with the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination (SCAD) by 
10 Negro longshoremen on February 
4, 1957, SCAD investigated the water- 
front situation. Commissioner Elmer 
A. Carter, chairman of SCAD, re- 
cently stated: “This agency has been 
concerned for a considerable time 
with general charges of the existence 
of bias in hiring practices on the 
New York waterfront, but the unique 
hiring system which prevails in the 
port, based in part on favoritism, 
happenstance and other considera- 
tions, has made proof difficult to 


come by. It has posed difficulties 
which exist nowhere else in SCAD’s 
experience.” 

According to the petitions sub- 
mitted to SCAD by Negro workers, 
the discrimination suffered by Negro 
and Puerto Rican longshoremen as- 
sumes the following forms: (1) 
Discriminatory practices exist in 
the shape-up at Waterfront Commis- 
sion Employment Information Cen- 
ters. (2) Negro longshoremen are 
systematically excluded from employ- 
ment at the Brooklyn Army Terminal, 
which is under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government. (3) Negroes 
are excluded from work on _ the 
luxury liner piers on the West Side 
of Manhattan. (4) The ILA does 
not allow Negroes to become check- 
ers, sorters, coopers, gear-room men, 
or hiring foremen. (5) Members of 
the New York Shipping Association 
not only discriminate against Negroes 
in union-controlled jobs, but also 
deny employment opportunities to 
Negroes in clerical and supervisory 
non-union white collar jobs. 

Because Negro longshoremen are 
rarely chosen for work in the shape- 
up and are usually the last to be 
hired, they are rapidly being forced 
out of the industry. For the pro- 
gram to rid the docks of casual 
workers, while desirable and neces- 
sary, has clearly, if unintentionally, 
operated to the detriment of the 
Negro. This program established the 
regulation that a longshoreman can 
maintain his license to work on the 
waterfront only if he has worked 
or applied for work at an Employ- 
ment Information Center for a mini- 
mum of 48 days, distributed eight 
days to each month over the pre- 
ceding six months. Because of the 
discriminatory practices inherent in 
the operation of the shape-up system, 
it is difficult for the Negro to main- 
tain his license. Continual rejection 
breeds discouragement and reduces 
the number of Negro longshoremen 
who fulfill the requirements. 

Because of the conditions cited, 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 





(NAACP) and the Urban League 
urged the AFL-CIO Executive Coun. 
cil to reconsider its decision to re. 
admit the ILA. On September 14, 
the NAACP released a statement 
which concluded: 

“We believe that it is in the beg 
interests of the labor movement for 
the AFL-CIO to establish as a basic 
condition for the readmission of the 
ILA the forthright elimination of 
racial discrimination in the union’s 
operation. Everyone acquainted with 
the waterfront knows that the dis. 
criminatory racial practices can exist 
only with the sanction and collusion 
of the union.” 

The failure of the AFL-CIO con. 
vention to take decisive action against 
the racists within the trade-union 
movement has stirred deep resent- 
ment throughout the entire Negro 
community. This resentment has been 
sharply expressed in many editorials 
and articles in leading Negro news. 
papers across the country. And 
Channing H. Tobias, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the NAACP 
wired this statement to Meany: 

“NAACP fully supports demand of 
A. Philip Randolph for positive ac- 
tion by AFL-CIO against racial dis- 
crimination and segregation within 
its ranks as well as elsewhere in 
American life. Thousands of 
Negro workers are entirely excluded 
by some unions and restricted to 
segregated locals by others. 
Racial segregation is wrong in unions 
as it is in education or els: 
where. . . . The NAACP will con- 
tinue to expose and condemn racial 
inequities wherever they exist, in the 
labor movement or in industry 0 
in government.” 

Instead of the original resolutions 
introduced by Randolph calling for 
action against the Railroad Brother- 
hoods and for the elimination of 
segregated local unions, the con 
vention adopted what the NAACP 
described as “a series of pious plati- 
tudes” that will change nothing. This 
can only increase the alienation of 
Negro workers from the organized 
labor movement. 
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d with N ALL THESE years of random 
2d dis. f writing I have produced paeans 
n - of praise for nearly every state in 
llusion B the union, but I have never breathed 
a word about the stout little common- 
Y con § wealth of Connecticut. I have long 
eam been thankful that the towns of Hart- 
“union ¥ ford, Windsor and Weathersfield had 
resent: § the good sense to get together and 
Negro B puild a colony which later became a 
s been state. What this little corner of our 
torials country has produced both physically 
news: § and intellectually could not possibly 
And § be recorded in any list. It is a little 
of the B state—third in size—but it is full 
AACP & of life. energy and imagination. Just 
fa try to imagine what this country 
and of § would have been without the institu- 
ve ac: @ tions of learning which have been 
al dis’ § fostered in this little nook of New 
within § England. 
re in @ Having recently returned from the 
ids of | breathtaking mountains and valleys 
cluded § of the West, I was in the right mood 
ed to § last week when we rolled up for 
a few days among the Berkshire Hills 
unions f of northwestern Connecticut. An old 
els { friend had inherited a house which 
| con- | was built just after the Revolution. 
racial | This Revolutionary hide-out is pro- 
in the tected by a piece of road that al- 
ry Of — most tears your car to pieces before 
you get there. And once having 
utions § reached the spot, you naturally want 
efor to postpone the dangers of retreat 
other. § as long as possible. At any rate, you 
om of — would be content to remain there 
con- § for the rest of your life. The canyons 
AACP § of the Rockies take your breath away, 
plat § but this little fold in the New Eng- 
. This | land hills gives you a complete sense 
on of § Of security. Khrushchev and Com- 
nized fF Munism seem far off and no hurricane 
or earthquake will threaten—as they 
eader & October 19, 1959 


HE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Old Poetry in 


Old House 


are known to do in some less sub- 
stantially founded areas. 

The World Series was on while 
we were up there, but we paid it 
no heed. Instead we went for a walk 
along a high and precipitous wooded 
hill and down into a valley and out 
into the open air above a dashing 
waterfall which breaks the course of 
the Shepaug river. The wood con- 
sisted mostly of maple—though there 
was a generous sprinkling of the rich 
and graceful white pine. Had it been 
spring, we would have talked about 
the flowers. There were thousands of 
asters. I recalled that Emerson—or 
maybe ii was Longfellow—suggested 
that through the wood they “in 
maiden beauty stood,” but I couldn’t 
beat down the notion that they 
looked sort of skinny and old- 
maidenly. 

But, it was not the flowers which 
attracted our chief attention. They 
had had their day in April and May. 
Now, in October, the maples ruled 
supreme. Everywhere we looked they 
were beginning to turn _ their 
gorgeous reds and yellows. And we 
talked of the seasons and of how in 
New England the autumn is the 
prime period of the turning year. 
My father used to say that America 
has practically no spring but it has 
the loveliest autumn in the world. 
He was thinking, of course. of New 
England, and we were strolling along, 
happy to be in this favored clime at 
this high season of the year. This 
led, of course, to talk of the various 
times and seasons all over the 
country. 

And when we returned from our 
tramp over highland and low, I 


threw myself into one of those com- 
fortable old rocking-chairs in one of 
those cozy, low-ceilinged rooms and 
there before me I saw an old book- 
case loaded with the lovely old books 
which they knew so well how to print 
at the end of the 18th century and 
the beginning of the 19th. I suppose 
it was because they printed fewer 
books in those days that they pro- 
duced better-looking and more 
durable ones. 

The first one which my seeking 
hand pulled down was really per- 
fect—done in rich brown leather with 
the design stamped in gold. I got 
satisfaction out of just sitting and 
holding it and gazing at it. And to 
make life simply perfect, this book 
turned out to be a copy of James 
Thomson’s The Seasons, printed in 
1818. I had not read it since my 
student days, but now, in this old 
house and after our long woodland 
walk, it came to me with a peculiar 
appropriateness. 

James Thomson, we were taught 
in our youthful days, brought the 
first murmurings of romanticism to 
18th century British poetry. But as 
I read him now he seems to me much 
more and much better than a mere 
harbinger. The man had a real love 
for all of the things that go to make 
up human life and the human world. 
He observed, just as I do, all of the 
minute changes which go on day 
by day and night by night through- 
out the years: the leaves, the grasses, 
the flowering plants, the countless 
birds with their varied songs and 
winged ways. Even the buzzing, 
humming, biting insects, no matter 
how tiny or unimportant, are not 
overlooked. 

As I read this little book I felt 
that practically the whole world is 
there between those dainty covers— 
the earth, the sea, the sky, the city, 
the country, all things animate and 
inanimate. It is a flowing, changing 
universe. And so far as basic things 
are concerned, strangely little has 
changed. Mechanisms have been al- 
tered, but the great world itself 
swings on as of yore. 








After the Visit—Two Articles 








HRUSHCHEV'S HARD SELL 


EFORE Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev 


United States, President Eisenhower 


arrived in_ the 


outlined his reasons for inviting him: 

“First. to give him the opportunity 
to see what Americans are like; to 
fet him see and feel a great and 
thriving nation in real freedom. 

“Second, to give him, face to face, 
the basic convictions of our people 
on the major issues of the day, in- 
cluding West Berlin, and to hear 
from him directly his own views on 
those issues.” 

Thus. the President appeared to 
divide the Khrushchev trip into two 
phases—the sightseeing part and the 
talking. if not negotiating. part. The 
ebullient Premier probably also had 
these two phases in mind, plus one 
other that had already been com- 
pleted when he arrived here. 

When Khrushchev arrived at 
Andrews Air Force Base on Septem- 
ber 15, shook hands with the Presi- 
dent, dumped his baggage at Blair 
House and crossed Pennsylvania 
first visit to the 
White House, he had already accom- 


Avenue for his 


plished a large part of his mission. 
In Eastern Europe, the invitation 
was exploited to show that Khrush- 
chev had planted the banner of So- 
viet equality with the U.S. It was one 
thing for the Soviets to boast, as 
they have done since Sputnik I, that 
Russia now rivals, and perhaps sur- 
passes. America as a world power. 
It was another for the Soviet leaders 
to obtain American acknowledgment 
of this view. 

In propaganda for Eastern Europe, 


By Daniel Schorr 





Daniel Schorr, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System foreign correspondent, 
followed the career of Commu- 
nism’s top salesman at first hand 
from 1955 through the summer of 
1957, when he was stationed in 
Moscow. He picked up the trail 
again during the Soviet Premier’s 
recent visit to Poland, and accom- 
panied Khrushchev on his 13-day 
around the United 


tour States. 





Khrushchev wrapped himself in the 
mantle of the Great Peacemaker who 
had personally forced this exchange 
on a reluctant President 
He had himself billed 
as the only man who could end the 
cold war, with the discreet hedge 
that if he could not, it would not 


of visits 
Eisenhower. 


be his fault. This line, on the whole, 
proved immensely popular in the So- 
viet Union and the European coun- 
tries under its Exceptions 
be made for Czechoslovakia, 
whose unrefurbished regime believes 
that Communism runs better on ten- 
sion than on relaxation, and for the 
East German Communists, who feared 
that the drive against West Berlin 


might get a lower priority—though 


sway. 


must 


Khrushchev assured them it would 
not. But, on the whole, the peace- 
maker posture paid great dividends 
at home. In Poland, from which I 
came to cover the Khrushchev tour, 
he won more plaudits for going to 
the U.S. than for visiting Poland 
last July. 

From the day the invitation to 
Khrushchev announced, there 
was a new atmosphere—meaning that 
a new line had come down. Khrush- 


was 


chev happened to be in Poland when 
the final invitation came, and it soon 
“leaked out” that he had told 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, the Polish 
Communist chief, something along 
the following lines: 

“This is the turning point. You 
will see that in two or three years 
the cold war will be over and co- 
existence solidly established. Then, 
Soviet resources can be turned more 
fully 
competition with the West. Then, 
with little danger of Western inter- 


to economic expansion and 


ference, the Communists can com- 
plete the consolidation and economic 
integration of Eastern Europe.” 
The message was spread that the 
of Khrush- 
of Soviet 


domination in Eastern Europe. It 


President’s acceptance 


chev meant acceptance 
was hailed as an acknowledgment of 
the status quo. This conclusion was 
accepted with no great enthusiasm in 
Eastern Europe. There was, however, 
genuine enthusiasm for the idea of 
relaxation. There is a tendency, pat- 
Poland, to feel that 
pressure on the satellites varies di- 
rectly with East-West tension, and 
that the more relaxed Russia’s rela- 
tions with the U.S., the more elbow 
room Poland will have. Thus, there 
was a feeling that Khrushchev’s visit 
was inaugurating a new and more 
propitious era, and that Khrushchev 
deserved credit for having brought 
it about. His trip was a public rela 
tions coup before it ever started. 

If it was President Eisenhower's 
purpose that Khrushchev “see what 
Americans are like,” it was only 4 


ticularly in 
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S minor aim as far as the Soviet 
, Premier was concerned. He was 
| clearly interested in teaching rather 
than learning, in selling rather than 
buying. What he was selling was 
' the double-barreled proposition that 
' the Soviet Union was peacefully in- 
d clined and that, in any event, it was 
too powerful for the U.S. to try 
' ever to fight. Unable to judge in ad- 
vance what success he would have 
| in his talks with the President, he 
was in effect appealing over the head 
of the government to the people, 
| hoping to achieve a sort of psycho- 
logical disarmament of America, or 
at least to strike a blow in that di- 


SE 


rection. 

There is no doubt that Khrush- 
_ chev made some progress in selling 
himself. Whether he sold his mes- 
sage is something that is hard to 
judge immediately, but he felt he 
had done well. I remember Khrush- 
chev’s moment of exhilaration the 
first time he felt crowds were reacting 
to him warmly. It was at the railway 
station at Santa Barbara, on the way 
from Los Angeles, which had been 
the low point of his tour, to San 
Francisco. The people at the station 
pressed forward to see him. He had 
escaped “from house arrest,” as he 
jubilantly put it, to meet them. On 
the train a few minutes later, I re- 
marked to Khrushchev that he 
seemed in much better humor than 
the night before in Los Angeles 
(when he threatened in a speech to 
go home and actually sent Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko to see 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge and 
make the threat formal). 

“Why shouldn’t I be in better 
humor?” he asked. “Did you see 
that crowd at the station? You know, 
there was one child, a girl of three 
in her mother’s arms. She didn’t 
know who I was. Her mother had 
probably told her I am a Communist. 
But she This little 
girl was waving at Communism! 
She waved at me because she knew I 
Was one of the men who could help 
to preserve peace.” Actually, Khrush- 
chev was misjudging the reception 


waved to me. 
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somewhat. I was in the crowd at 
Santa Barbara as it surged forward 
for a sight of the Number One Com- 
munist. I heard remarks such as, 
“T can’t see him! He’s too 
small! . . . Somebody pick him up!” 
I trust I shall not be wounding 
Khrushchev’s vanity when I say that 
to many Americans he was not a 
peace leader, but a plain and simple 
curiosity. 

The crowds grew as he went from 
place to place. That was not 
prising either, for his publicity grew 
as he went along, and he became 
more and more of a celebrity. His 
nation-wide exposure on television 
helped. His plastic performance, his 
eloquent hands and his expressive 
face helped. It helped that he was 


sur- 


concerned with America’s reaction to 
him than with his reaction to Amer- 
ica. If one judges by his speeches, 
his attitudes about this country have 
been modified in three important 
respects. He has said that people do 
not live badly under capitalism, that 
there is an identity between the Gov- 
ernment and the people, and that 
this country can disarm without dis- 
rupting its economy. (From an 
ideological viewpoint, his concession 
that American hot dogs may be better 
than the Russian variety is of less 
importance. ) 

I doubt, however, that these state- 
ments represent a real awakening for 
Khrushchev. It would seem more 
likely that they are verbal conces- 
sions in the name of coexistence, for 
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often provided with a foil for dra- 
matic effect, whether it was Lodge 
or Mayor Norris Poulson of Los 


Angeles. Everything helped to 
heighten the drama of the _per- 


formance—especially after his threat 
to go home. From then on it seemed 
that Americans were a bit frightened. 
They started a sort of “Be Kind to 
Khrushchev Week,” as though he 
were some powerful, but not wholly 
rational, figure who had to be kept 
placated lest he unleash some terrible 
vengeance. 

Khrushchev was obviously more 


which he would like to receive cor- 
responding concessions from us— 
our recognition that people do not 
live badly under Communism, that 
his Government represents his people 
and that the Soviet Union is sincere 
in its efforts for disarmament. 

In fact, it is doubtful that Khrush- 
chev has any real impression of this 
country at all. It would be difficult, 
at best, for a man of five feet, five 
inches in height to go around, con- 
stantly surrounded by hundreds of 
security men and newsmen three or 
four inches taller on the average, and 





see very much, He gave evidence of 
being amused by the avidity and lack 
of discipline of our news media. He 
seemed sometimes to regard our 
democracy as some strange form of 
anarchy. He received an unfortunate 
impression, in Los Angeles, that 
statesmen could be cowed by his 
threat to go home. On the whole, it 
would appear that he was wowed 
by us, but not deeply impressed. 
And, from what I saw of the crowds 
along the way, I would say that about 
described America’s reaction to him. 

But the reaction of the American 
people to Khrushchev may be less 
important, in realistic political terms, 
than the President’s reaction. To one 
observing the Camp David talks from 
the vantage, or disadvantage, point 
of the press center at Gettysburg, the 
first significant point that seemed to 
emerge from the menus, guest lists 
and movement reports released by 
White House News Secretary James 
Hagerty was that the President was 
spending a singular amount of time 
alone (except for an interpreter) 
with the Soviet Premier. The meet- 
ing had not been planned as a large 
conference, but it had been foreseen 
that Secretary of State Christian 
Herter, Gromyko and other key ad- 
visers would participate. 

At 10:45 AM on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26, the two principals broke 
off the Conference and took a walk 
to see a bowling alley in the Camp 
David recreation hall. (Hagerty. the 
best deadpan in the business, ex- 
plained that Khrushchev had pre- 
viously signified interest in inspect- 
ing a bowling alley, and this seemed 
to be a good time to do it.) They 
walked back to Aspen Lodge. they 
continued conferring alone on the 
sun porch so long that lunch was 
delayed an hour. In the afternoon, 
the President took Khrushchev by 
helicopter to see his farm and meet 
his grandchildren. On Sunday, after 
the close of the conference (two 
hours behind schedule), they had 
another hour-and-a-half together 
driving back to Washington. 

It is doubtful that even the top- 








most American officials know all they 
talked about. The President does not 
write very complete memoranda of 
conversation. During parts of the 
conversation, there was no American 
interpreter present. Herter revealed 
his own incomplete knowledge of 
the conversations at his press con- 
ference on October 6. Disarmament 
was discussed only in general terms, 
“as I understand it,” he said. And 
as to a nuclear test ban, “as far as 
I know,” it was not discussed _be- 
tween the President and Khrushchev. 
However, Eisenhower, who, it will be 
recalled, disclosed in 1957 that “he 
had a very tough time trying to de- 





tein 


ZHUKOV: GAVE IKE 'A TOUGH TIME’ 


fend our position” against Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov in their wartime talks 
in Berlin, made clear at his own 
press conference that he had been 
deeply impressed by Khrushchev and 
by his arguments. 

It would appear, from the Presi- 
dent’s account, that Khrushchev ran 
the gamut of his debating postures, 
from “negative, difficult” to “affable, 
genial.” He told the President that 
Russia “made better use of the in- 
centive system than we.” He 
explained to Eisenhower how the ap- 
plication of Communist doctrine “has 
been changed very greatly in modern 
usage.” And, obviously aware that 
the way to Eisenhower's heart is 





through his budget, the Premier “i. ( 
plored the need for spending yf 4 
much money on defenses.” If Eisey. 
hower had any reservations abou 
Khrushchev’s persuasive explanation, 
he did not indicate them. Khrus. 4 
chev’s greatest success in Ameria) 
may have been in selling Eisenhowe 
on himself as the Communist |i).)7 
eralizer, peacemaker and _ budge. 
cutter. 
This may, in the long run, ow.— 
weigh in importance the specifi 
understanding on Berlin—if it caf) 
be called specific. It was clear thal 
there was some tough bargaining af 
this point. On Saturday night, afte 
the first full day of talks, Hagerty 
made the interesting statement thif 
it could not be determined whethe 
progress had been made until th® 
talks concluded next day. What this 
meant emerged later—that Khrus 
chev had made some conciliatory rf 























marks about Berlin, but was re 





luctant to put them in formal term} 
The final compromise was that th 4 
key agreement—negotiations on Ber) 
lin which would be without timely 
limit, but not indefinite—would le 
excluded from the communiqué, bul 
sanctified only by verbal statements 
on both sides. 

It was little enough. It disappoint 
ed the advisers who had long fel 
Khrushchev had something of trey 
mendous importance to tell the Pres: 
dent when he met him. If the Sovie : 
chieftain conveyed some momentots 
message, cthers who were present a 
Camp David are not aware of it} 
The agreement to avoid the use 0— 
force in settling outstanding dispute 























was not new, having already bee 
implied in the nuclear stalemate. Ani} 
it may not necessarily work to ol! 






advantage in Berlin, since the Fas 
Germans could block access withot! 
resort to force and it might be ¥ 
who would have to use force to ¢@ 
through. What would have been mosf 
useful would have been the applic : 
tion of this principle to Red Chine 
and it has since become crystal cles! 
that Khrushchev has had no sucecé# 
in getting Peking to subscribe to it 
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HE DEBATE about possible bene- 
7. which accrued either to us 
or to world peace by the visit of 
the garrulous, resourceful and 
shrewd Communist boss continues 
unabated. Obviously we did not gain 
too much; as for “world peace” and 
the “relaxation of tensions,” a mini- 
mum amount was gained. No Com- 


' munist position was altered, and 
What this i 
Khrush- 


latory tee 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
was able to pose with some success 
as the proponent of the abolition of 
the cold war. 

His proposal for world disarma- 


| ment before the United Nations was 
' a shrewd move to impress the un- 


committed world of Asia and Africa. 
The ultimate disarmament he pro- 
posed was strictly utopian; and his 
proposed immediate steps, which 
were to lead to that ultimate goal, 
contained all the old proposals for 
disarming us in Europe. 

If there was a relaxation of ten- 
sions, it was chiefly due to the fact 
that the two hegemonic nations were 
for the first time in history in per- 
sonal contact with each other. The 
contact was to our disadvantage; for 
Communism was presented by a 
master politician and not by a cold- 
blooded terrorist of the Stalin mold. 
Khrushchev was undoubtedly Stalin’s 
“hatchet man” in the Ukraine, and 
some of the blood of the Stalin era 
still sticks to him. He also was bold 
enough to present the Hungarian 
Revolution in the old Communist 
Stereotype, as merely a revolution of 
Fascists and reactionaries from which 
the Russians mercifully rescued the 


| Peoples Government of Hungary. 


Not too much seems to have been 
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| SOMETHING VENTURED, 
NOTHING GAINED 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


changed. Nor can we hope that 
Khrushchev learned too much about 
the virtues of American life. The 
fool who thought it wise to show him 
a rehearsal of the movie Can-Can, 
with its lecherous dance, certainly 
did not contribute much to his edu- 
cation. 

Even without these manifest errors 
on our part, the Communist boss was 
either too governed by dogmatic 
Communist presuppositions to learn 
much about the character of our life, 
or too good a politician to admit that 
he had learned anything. His final 
television address was, in fact, a 
rigorous exposition of the Commu- 
nist dogma that Communism will 
supplant capitalism. The word “de- 
mocracy” was never applied to us. 

Nevertheless, the world and the 
nation were probably right in ap- 
proving the trip, after, as well as 
before, the visit. For one thing, we 
do not know how much President 
Eisenhower’s visit to Russia will con- 
tribute to understanding. There are 
prospects that he will receive so warm 
a welcome as to discredit much of 
the Communist propaganda against 
us and prove it ineffective. Further- 
more, we have improved our knowl- 
edge of Russia even if our nation 
has not improved Russia’s knowledge 
of us. Many people will dispute the 
point, but a system represented by 
a man whom a British journalist has 
termed “a politician in the great 
mold of Churchill and Roosevelt,” is 
not exactly the same system which 
Stalin ruled by terror. 

For the politician must be adept 
in balancing interest against interest 
and in beguiling and harnessing in- 


dividual capacities or frustrating in- 
dividual ambitions. Khurshchev’s po- 
litical skill does not imply a demo- 
cratic framework, but perhaps a 
framework comparable to the one in 
which Walpole operated in England 
at the beginning of the 18th century. 
He may be another Stalin on the 
make, but the indications are that 
the dynamic and technically efficient 
civilization over which he presides 
would not tolerate another Stalin. 
The various oligarchies and scientific 
sub-oligarchies have become too 
powerful and too important for the 
old terror to be an effective instru- 
ment of government. 

Two other developments _ since 
Khrushchev’s visit reinforce the im- 
pression that we are dealing with a 
dynamic and self-confident move- 
ment, with which we must learn to 
live if we are to prevent disaster for 
the whole world. One is the launch- 
ing of another moon rocket, which 
indicates, according to our experts, 
that Russia has a solid lead over us 
in guided missiles. They may not 
have the technical skill in industry 
which we have developed. But their 
superiority over us in rocketry sug- 
gests that we had better revise our 
opinions about incentives in their 
system and cease thinking of Russia 
as a backward country. We are deal- 
ing with a new dynamic civilization. 
It originated in blood, cruelty and 
utopian dreams. But it is nevertheless 
an immensely successful and _ self- 
confident form of organization in 
which implicit consent has _ sup- 
planted the old terror. 

The other development is Khrush- 
chev’s restraining hand in China. 
We do not know how successful he 
will be with the Chinese. But the 
difference in his temper and in theirs 
indicates both a great difference be- 
tween a revolution leavened by prag- 
matism and a revolution in which 
“old believers” are still dominant. 
It also suggests potential differences 
of interest between Russia and China, 
which we ought to exploit. The way 
of rapprochement may lead in that 
direction. 








Imaginative Western disarmament proposals would wrest 


initiative from the Soviets and advance peace 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ONE-UPMANSHIP 


By Morton A. Kaplan 


OVIET PROPAGANDA on the subject 
S of disarmament has, with a few 
exceptions, been much more effective 
than has American propaganda. By 
and large. the Soviet Union has 
proposed and the United States has 
rejected. And no matter how un- 
reasonable the proposal and how 
reasonable the rejection, there is a 
tendency to accuse the rejector of 
stubbornness or inflexibility. 

It is a commentary on human na- 
ture, and perhaps on the nature of 
the bargaining situation, that if one 
bargainer makes all the proposals, he 
can soon turn his maximum demands 
into minimum demands and thrust 
the burden of apparent stubbornness 
upon his undemanding opponent. 
The symmetry of a bargaining situa- 
tion can soon be destroyed if the 
initiative is forfeited to an aggressive 
person or nation. The present Ger- 
man situation is a good example of 
this fact. Few people accuse the So- 
viet Union of inflexibility for re- 
fusing free elections in East Germany, 
but the U.S. is accused of inflexibility 
if it does not make concessions to 
the Soviet Union on its demands con- 
cerning Berlin. 

The USSR managed to maintain 
and improve its international posi- 
tion during its time of weakness im- 
mediately following World War II 
by aggressive international bargain- 
ing which the West failed to match. 
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This was not disastrous as long as 
the U.S. and its North Atlantic 
Treaty allies possessed a substantial 
margin of military security. That 
substantial margin of security is 
passing, however, and may even now 
no longer exist. 

During the coming period of the 
missile gap, the NATO nations may 
require for their safety firm domes- 
tic public support for governmental 
policy, as well as considerable sup- 
port from some of the uncommitted 
nations, this 
support may be impossible to obtain, 


nations. From some 
for past resentments as well as racial 
hatreds lead many to irrational de- 
sires for the defeat of the U.S. Yet 
much could be done to redress the 
balance if the onus of inflexibility 
could be removed—that is, removed 
without making irrational conces- 
sions to the Soviet position. 

Two things must be done. The 
onus of inflexibility must be shifted 
to the Soviet Union. And programs 
must be developed which appeal to 
the needs, fears and hopes of much 
of the world. In addition, the Soviet 
Union must be given some practical 
reason to compromise on arms con- 
trol. 

The formulation of new and ap- 
pealing programs will not be easy for 
several reasons. In the first place. 
it is difficult to formulate such pro- 
grams without being as irresponsible 
as the Soviet Union. In the second 
place. it is not easy to shift roles 
in midstream. Expectations concern- 
ing American and Western behavior 


have been established: any violation 
of these expectations would create at 
least some short-run resentments, 
Yet this short-run cost must be paid; 
otherwise the position of the US, 
and NATO is almost sure to be 
eroded. 

In shifting course. at least one 
deep-seated prejudice common to 
Western thinking must be dropped, 
Many perfectly reasonable demands 
are not made because we think the 
Soviet Union would surely reject 
them or because we think the de. 
mands incompatible with the nature 
of the Soviet regime. Russia does 
not handicap itself in this way; in- 
deed, it blame _ the 
troubles of the world upon the na- 


atlempts to 


ture of capitalism and of bourgeois 
democracy. The U.S. cannot com- 
pete with the Soviet Union until it 
is willing io show—and correctly— 
that most of the dangers of the 
nuclear age stem from the nature of 
the Soviet regime, from the pos- 
sibility of surprise attack which re- 
quires a kind of secrecy and political 
control not generally possible within 
democracies and especially within 
coalitions like NATO. 

This does not mean that the US. 
must call for the overthrow of the 
Soviet regime. Measures may he pro- 
posed which conflict with the inherent 
nature of the regime and yet which 
do not of themselves require the 
dissolution, but only the modifica- 
tion. of the regime. If the USSR then 
calls off its propaganda war and be- 
gins to bargain seriously. it may 
be possible to adopt some control 
measures which do in fact diminish 
the danger of nuclear war. even 
though the Soviet regime might find 
these measures politically disagree- 
able. 

If the Soviet Union 


bargain seriously, then even more 


refuses to 


radical proposals which link present 
world dangers even more closely to 
the nature of Communism could be 
made. These would be designed more 
to win the propaganda war with the 
Soviet Union than to lead to an agree 
ment on arms control, and therefore 
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would be used only in the event of 
Soviet recalcitrance. 

Perhaps the first step to take is 
to reach an agreement on an atomic 
tet ban. This ought to be done 
despite the fact that the arguments 
used to support a test ban are fool- 
ish, quite apart from the substantial 
difficulties of policing a ban. Since 
so much misinformation exists on 
testing and since no other proposals 
for arms control are likely to be 
taken seriously by the world public 
unless we seem willing to agree to 
atest ban, it would probably be wise 
to negotiate seriously on the subject. 

One of the great, potentially un- 
settling factors in world politics stems 
from the possibility of technical in- 
novations. The unilateral possession 
of a temporarily “perfect” offense or 
defense might tempt one side or the 
other to strike quickly before the 
other side could develop a weapons 
or defense system that might reverse 
the military balance. If both sides 
could be protected against the pos- 
sibility of such uneven technological 
developments, each would be con- 
siderably more secure. 

If it were feasible to 
scientists from each of the two na- 
tions in the laboratories of the other 
with full access to all major research 
projects, uneven technological devel- 
opment would become almost im- 
possible. Moreover, the speed-up in 
scientific communication would make 


station 


for the advance of science, not only 
with respect to defense developments, 
but with respect to all sectors of 
scientific work. Indeed, it would be 
possible to divide research between 
the two nations and to use the large 
savings for international aid_pro- 
grams. 

Furthermore, there would be no 
incentive to develop or to manufac- 
ture weapons which would tend to 
unstabilize rather than to stabilize 
the nuclear balance—for instance, 
Weapons which placed a premium 
upon surprise attack. Since both the 
US. and the USSR would know that 
neither could gain an advantage in 
the procurement of such weapons 
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systems, neither would have an in- 
centive to develop a system which 
decreased the security of both. This 
proposal might in time have great 
appeal for the public, although it 
would be important not to press the 
appeal until the measure becomes 
more practicable than it perhaps is 
at the present time. 

Since one of the worst dangers to- 
day is that of surprise attack or of 
a massive nuclear response to what 
might be a surprise attack, monitor- 
ing of the channels through which 
such attacks could be ordered might 
help to minimize these dangers. If, in 
addition, monitors were stationed at 
all air and missile sites with open 
channels of communication to their 
home 
doubtful whether even 
missiles could be employed success- 


it is perhaps 
solid-fueled 


governments, 


fully in surprise attack, for even 
minimal preparations would become 
apparent to at least some of the 
monitors. And any breakdowns in 
the communications would serve to 
alert defensive forces so that the ad- 
vantages of surprise largely would 
This 


should not be used as a substitute 


be lost. measure, however, 
for other measures maintaining a 
military alert system. 

Of course, the United States would 
have to be strong enough to react 
successfully against an attack before 
it proposed such a plan; otherwise 
the Soviet monitors might become 
aware of such a great weakness in 
the American defense posture that 
the Soviet Union might find attack 
an acceptable strategy even if it could 
not gain full surprise. But the USSR 
might even be able to achieve sur- 
prise, for it could denounce the agree- 
ment after securing the information 
about American weakness and then 
attack at a time of its own choosing. 
At the present time, the Russians 
may believe us to be weak, and yet, 
not having completely adequate in- 
formation, might not want to run 
the risk that they are wrong. If this 
proposal were feasible, however, it 
might appeal strongly to world 
opinion. 


Still other proposals 


would include the elimination of. all 


possible 
anti-aircraft installations and. all 
civil defense measures. If the popula- 
tion and industry of the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union were, so to speak, 
hostages of the other nation. neither 
could afford to attack. for the 
counter-attack of the other 
devastate it. While the destruction of 
nuclear delivery systems might only 


would 


encourage conventional aggression 
where one of the two nations had 
conventional or logistic advantages, 
the removal of defenses would make 
war much too costly to be counte- 
nanced by any rational government. 

Some danger might remain of 
hidden plans or hidden weapons or 
defense systems that could still up- 
set the nuclear balance and touch 
off nuclear war. One might propose 
United Nations stations located in 
every major city in the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union that would provide 
sanctuary (and egress) for informers 
in addition. pay 


and that would, 


substantial rewards to informers 
whose information proved correct 
after inspection. (The UN teams, of 
course, would have unlimited right 
of inspection.) The radical nature 
of these proposals might, of course, 
create initial public scepticism. Re- 
peated often enough however—until 
the ideas in them became familiar— 
they might develop considerable ap- 
peal. 

The measures so far suggested do 
not involve the destruction of the 
Soviet form of government, although 
admittedly these measures 
make for some major changes in the 


would 


present Soviet system. Some of the 
measures suggested below begin to 
impinge on the viability of the Soviet 
Government and probably should be 
advanced only if the USSR continues 
to press its presently unacceptable 
and misleading measures for dis- 
armament, 

Wars may be encouraged if gov- 
ernments can fool their people con- 
cerning the nature of the interna- 
tional situation. Obviously, this is 
easier for a totalitarian than for a 
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democratic government. Perhaps it 
should be proposed that 10 hours 
a week, including at least some hours 
in the evening, be set aside during 
which each of the two nations could 
monopolize the radio and television 
time of the other. In addition, each 
nation should be permitted to dis- 
tribute as many copies of as many 
newspapers, magazines and books as 
it wishes within the borders of the 
other; and these may be either free, 
subsidized or at normal costs, de- 
pending upon the wishes of the dis- 
tributor nation. Moreover, each na- 
tion must guarantee that no reprisals 
will be taken against citizens who 
make use of these facilities. 

Although the Soviet Union would 
almost surely accuse NATO of at- 
tempting to flood Russia with “lying 
and malicious propaganda,” the very 
violence of the Soviet protest would 
be evidence that the Kremlin had 
been forced onto the defensive. Soviet 
leaders could be asked whether they 
have as much confidence in their 
people as the West has in its. More- 
over, it could be asserted that dis- 
armament hinges on such informa- 
tion distribution. It could be claimed 
that one of the factors that might 
make disarmament possible is that 
under present world conditions a 
people would not support its govern- 
ment in aggressive war. Therefore, 
one guarantee against such a war 
is provided by the opportunity to 
carry the evidence to a nation that 
its government is acting aggressively. 
Shutting off the flow of information 
would then be interpreted as evidence 
of an intention to act aggressively. 

Finally, if the Soviet Union still 
appeared unyielding, all the stops 
could be pulled. It could be argued 
that no people would permit aggres- 
sive war under modern conditions 
and that therefore the danger of such 
war stems from the power of a small 
group of individuals to act secretly. 
If the governmental process is not 
subject to checks, the government can 
carry out surprises both with respect 
to other nations and with respect to 
its own people. 
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In this phase, the Communist sys- 
tem of government can be made the 
direct target of attack. Secrecy, lack 
of channels of communication, the 
freedom of Party leaders from popu- 
lar accountability, or even from ac- 
countability within the system, could 
be denounced as the obstacles to 
large-scale and perhaps nearly total 
disarmament, with all that would 
mean for both the peace and pros- 
perity of the world. 

The U.S. might offer substantial 
and nearly total disarmament de- 
pending upon guarantees of the right 
of peaceful political opposition and 
upon UN-supervised elections in all 
NATO and Communist nations. It 
could be made clear that we were 
not concerned about the kind of 
economic system the Russians had 
adopted, but only the potentialities 
within the Soviet political system for 
surprise attack or for misleading 
the public into support for aggressive 
war. 

Undoubtedly, many governments 
other than the Communist ones might 
be alarmed by these proposals; yet, 
they might have considerable popular 
appeal. However, it might not really 
be necessary to go even this far. The 
offer of substantial and nearly total 
disarmament, provided there were 
full international supervision, might 
by itself be sufficient to accomplish 
any legitimate purpose the U.S. had 
in mind. If the Russians accepted, 
they could not in fact wage war; 
indeed, the satellites probably would 
soon go by default. 

Yet the argument could be made 
plausible. Half-measures could be de- 
nounced as meaningless, misleading 
and fraught with danger—indeed 
likely to precipitate the war they 
were designed to avoid. The Soviet 
Union could be asked whether it was 
or was not serious about disarma- 
ment, and could be challenged to re- 
lieve the fears of mankind. Moreover, 
the program would impinge equally 
on NATO, so that the USSR could 
hardly convince the world that some 
diabolical trick were involved. 

There may be serious defects in 





any or all of these proposals. Yet 
the general principle underlying them 
seems valid. The United States needs 
to secure the psychological initiative 
and may be able to find proposals 
to put the Soviet Union on the defen. 
sive. But the proposals must be 
simple and they must appeal to the 
hopes of mankind. The most serious 
and valid proposals may founder 
precisely because they are too diff. 
cult to understand and because they 
permit the Soviet Union to capture 
the initiative. The substantial sup. 
port, not merely in Asia, Africa or 
Europe, but even within the United 
States for variants of Soviet pro- 
posals that cannot withstand even 
superficial analysis indicates the need 
for a positive offensive in the field 
of disarmament and arms control. 

It would be too much, however, 
to expect the USSR to change its 
position radically merely because of 
the pressure of world opinion. Al. 
though the removal of this pressure 
from the U.S. would be a distinct 
gain, it would not solve the problem 
of arms contro]. One other way to 
attempt to get the Russians to ne- 
gotiate sericusly is to initiate a crash 
development and production program 
in the weapons area and, at the same 
time, to announce that this program 
would be discontinued when an arms 
control agreement had been reached. 

The United States still has the 
economic capacity to implement a 
program that would strain the re 
sources of the Soviet Union if that 
nation attempted to compete. Such 
a program would directly increase 
U.S. security, even if the Soviets re- 
mained adamant. It might, however. 
serve to convince the Soviet leaders 
that they could depend neither upon 
the pressure of a misled world 
opinion nor upon American political 
complacency to undermine U.S. mili- 
tary security. In such circumstances, 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
a more intelligent political leader 
than most, might very well decide 
that a mutually advantageous arms 
control agreement is preferable to 
an unequal arms race. 
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An Analysis of 


SINO-SOVIET 
STRESSES AND STRAINS 


By Allen S. Whiting 


Herter, in reply to a press conference query, com- 
mented on the possibility of policy divergences between 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. And many non- 
oficial American observers of the Soviet scene have even 
gone so far as to speculate about an eventual conflict 
between the two countries. Their conjectures embrace a 
variety of situations, ranging from actual armed clashes 
to disputes which render the alliance inoperative. Almost 
all agree on the basic unity of Sino-Soviet policies for 
the immediate future. As the alliance approaches the 
second half of its 30-year tenure, however, divisive forces 
are seen to dominate its working relationships. The 
analyses generally focus on three sources of probable 
tension: (1) population pressure, (2) prestige rivalry 
and (3) policy disagreements. 

By 1980, China’s population, projected from present 
trends, will outnumber that of the Soviet Union by four 
to one, with more than one billion persons in China 
compared with less than 275 million across the border 
in Russia. This disparity will be even more striking in 
the Soviet Far East, remote from Moscow’s control but 
close to Peking’s power base in Manchuria. It is con- 
cluded that lebensraum needs will lead to Chinese coloni- 
zation of Russian territories, if not to actual war. 

Prestige rivalry is seen as inherent in Russian-Chinese 
relationships with other Communist regimes and with 
the uncommitted nations of Asia, the Middle East and 
Africa. For one thing, the population disparity conjures 
up an image at variance with that presently formulated 
by Peking, which explicitly champions Moscow’s leader- 
ship while implicitly accepting the modest role of junior 
partner. In addition, Chinese innovations in theory and 
practice, typified by the 1958 commune movement, are 
held to cast a shadow over Russian claims of socialist 
leadership which provides “the basic road” for all to 
follow in the construction of Communism. Chinese im- 
petuosity or impatience may combine with Russian jeal- 
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ousy or insecurity to rend asunder the alliance. At the 
least, prestige rivalry is held to decrease the willingness 
of each partner to compromise on matters affecting the 
third source of tension, conflicts of policy interest. 

These policy conflicts are attributed to a fundamental 
divergency in Peking’s willingness to risk war as com- 
pared with Moscow’s. The relatively low level of economic 
development in China, together with the large population, 
appears to make the consequences of miscalculation and 
of general war less disruptive than for the Soviet Union. 
Further, it is argued that Moscow’s constraints upon 
Peking’s actions will decline in effectiveness as China 
becomes less dependent upon Russian material and tech- 
nical assistance. In particular, China’s eventual independ- 
ence in the manufacture of nuclear weapons may remove 
one of the most critical constraints which presently 
appears to limit China’s freedom to differ with Russian 
policy and strategy. 

The magnitude of these divisive forces is held to be 
so great as to overshadow cohesive aspects of the 
alliance, particularly since key factors which have thus 
far held the alliance together may decline in importance. 
Space precludes striking a comprehensive balance be- 
tween the divisive and the cohesive forces in the Moscow- 
Peking axis. However, we can examine in more detail 
the obstacles confronting the alliance so as to offer a 
tentative estimate of its durability in terms of the three 
purported causes of dissolution: 


Lecco to the Soviet Union seem to find ready ex- 
pression at the “man-in-the-street” level of concern 
over China’s growing population. At higher points of 
contact, however, evidence of anxiety in Sino-Soviet 
relations is understandably scanty and circumstantial. An 
indirect approach, therefore, may permit a higher degree 
of confidence in calculating the degree to which present 
Soviet policy is shaped by .considerations of Chinese 
territorial ambitions arising from population pressures. 

One indicator lies in Soviet policies which may affect 
Chinese migration toward border regions. We do not 
know what confidential advice may have been tendered 
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by Russian experts in China. We do know, however, ihat 
Moscow assisted Peking in constructing a railroad link- 
ing the Chinese capital with Ulan Ude in the Soviet 
Union. traversing the Mongolian People’s Republic. Open- 
ing this line facilitated movement of Chinese into an 
area which had been an exclusive Russian sphere of in- 
fluence for more than 30 years. At present, 10,000 Chinese 
laborers assist in Mongolian construction projects on 
two- or three-year rotation assignments. 

Less noticed but no less important in its future impli- 
cations is the joint Sino-Soviet survey of the upper 
Heilunkiang, or Amur River, dividing Manchuria from 
the Amur oblast. Completed in February 1959, this 
survey selected sites for hydroelectric power stations, 
flood control, irrigation and navigation improvements. 
Neither the railroad nor this survey could have been 
undertaken without considerable Russian assistance, if 
not actual Soviet initiative. Both serve to develop the 
Soviet Far East, but similarly both offer new possibilities 
for an increase of Chinese migration into the borderlands 
on a scale heretofore impossible. This suggests that 
recent Soviet policy has not been basically affected by 
apprehension about China’s millions overrunning Russia’s 
remote regions, 

Nor is there objective cause for such apprehension. 
True. Manchuria, the most heavily populated Chinese 
area contiguous with the Soviet Union, has approximately 
45 million persons, compared with less than seven million 
scattered through the Soviet Far Eastern provinces. But 


there is’ little reason to believe that this signals a mass 
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migration northward in pursuit of arable land. Even 
should cultivation of virgin lands in Manchuria, coupled 
with the proposed Heilunkiang development plans, permit 
a doubling of the population there by 1980, the physical 
facts of life across the river seem unlikely to induce a 
spill-over into Russian territory. 

The Soviet Far East is not a promising area for exten. 
sive agricultural development without capital investment 
and technological innovations, neither of which normally 
accompany mass migrations. Above the 55th parallel, 
permafrost hampers construction of buildings and com. 
munication lines. Below this line, climatic conditions 
limit agricultural yields, Soviet techniques have over. 
come some obstacles, but the region still appears to be 
barely self-sufficient in foodstuffs. Population increase 
has centered in urban areas, reflecting industrial develop. 
ment based on exploitation of mineral resources. Thus 
its arable land is unlikely to atract Chinese colonization, 
any more than it has attracted Russian tillers to the Far 
Fast. 

Even less attractive is the arduous route across the 
Gobi Desert into sparsely settled Outer Mongolia. Least 
of all is massive migration likely to traverse the 1,500 
miles of mountains and arid plains separating populous 
North China from Soviet Central Asia. The single rail 
line crossing Kansu and Sinkiang, now being completed 
with Soviet assistance, will undoubtedly swell the popu- 
lation of northwest China. Unlike the northeast, however, 
this region does not offer promise for supporting more 
persons than reside across the border in the Kazakh, 
Kirghiz and Tadzhik Republics. 

Furthermore, Peking has alternative approaches to its 
population problem. In the immediate future, increased 
agricultural output and continued industrialization may 
ease the imbalance between supply and demand of food- 
stuffs, while expanding the productive employment of 
labor. The persistent use of insecticides and pest-extermi- 
nation programs, chemical and natural fertilizers, im- 
proved seed strains, and modern planting techniques 
should increase yields markedly. The commune permits 
a more rational allocation of manpower to all agricultural 
activities, from irrigation and land reclamation to har- 
vesting and distribution. It may also control consumption 
of its members so as to maximize the amount of food 
available for urban areas. 

Finally, by 1970 the accumulative impact of birth con- 
trol may check population growth in China. It is true 
that Mao Tse-tung declared, “We have this large popula- 
tion. It is a good thing.” It is not true, however, as 
frequently asserted in the West, that the regime has 
reversed its 1953 decision to promulgate birth control 
measures throughout the country except for national- 
minority areas. No evidence has been found to indicate 
the rescinding of the 1957 announcement which officially 
approved abortion and sterilization. On the contrary, 
last year municipal employes in Shanghai pledged to 
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participate in planned parenthood while obscure quota- 
tions from Friedrich Engels were cited in support of 
“regulating the production of population.” Through the 
gradual spread of contraceptive practices, restrictions on 
early marriage and supervised abortion and sterilization, 
China may stabilize its population during the 1970-80 
period while still leading the world with approximately 


800 million inhabitants. 


OME OBSERVERS believe prestige rivalry is already 
swine at the bonds linking China and Russia, and 
they anticipate that this will be a growing divisive force. 
They point to Peking’s emphasis upon size and popula- 
tion in terms of measuring power, and to traditional 
Chinese conviction of superiority over all foreigners, in- 
cluding Russians. 

This approach has much to commend it. For all of 
Peking’s insistence on Soviet bloc leadership, there is 


no reason to assume that Mao is without regard for his 
| prestige vis-a-vis Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, or 


for his regime vis-a-vis that of Moscow. In terms of con- 
tinuous. stable leadership as well as of collected writings 
which may be dubbed “theory,” the Chinese élite is well 
ahead of its Soviet counterpart, at least at present. 
Whether it is so small a matter as the drafting of anni- 
versary greetings or so large a question as the inclusion 


| of participants at summit conferences, prestige considera- 


tions cannot but play a conscious part in the formulation 
of policy. 

In and of themselves, such considerations can hardly 
place a critical strain upon the alliance unless we assume 
some basic irrationality or compulsiveness in Russian or 
Chinese behavior. In conjunction with policy conflicts, 
however, prestige rivalry may gain added importance. 
The resolution of interest conflict is in large part deter- 
mined by the willingness of each side to compromise. 
This willingness, in turn, may be critically affected by 
the degree to which each side is motivated by concern 
for prestige needs. Particularly in this era of rapid inter- 
national communication, the movements of Communist 
figures and their shifting positions on issues permit ready 
inferences as to respective bargaining positions. These 
outside inferences reshape the world, if not the domestic 
postures of the two leaders. 

The summer of 1958, for instance, saw Khrushchev 
propose a summit conference on the Middle East crisis 
which would have included Indian Premier Nehru while 
excluding Mao. Khrushchev’s sudden trip to Peking and 
his subsequent position aroused plausible speculation 
that matters of prestige as well as of policy had come to 
a head. For the moment compromise resulted, despite 
the temporary loss of prestige which each leader suffered 
in turn. Another situation might find the same indi- 
Viduals. or their successors, interacting quite differently. 

Because the two regimes place their primary foreign 
policy emphases in different portions of the world, major 
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CHINA’S POPULATION SURGE: NO SOVIET CONCERN 
policy clashes seem seldom to arise. This does not lessen 
the importace of such clashes when they do occur, how- 
ever. I have already suggested a possible divergence 
between Moscow and Peking on the degree to which war 
may be risked in seeking to change the status quo. Should 
this divergence exist and should it become intensified 
in their overall approaches to policy, sharply conflicting 
strategies may emerge on particular problems. The 
Quemoy-Matsu crisis of 1958 may have been a case in 
point. In the event of a Communist coup or “national 
liberation” struggle in such border countries as Iran, 
Afghanistan or Laos, the partners may differ on the pat- 
tern of Sino-Soviet intervention because of their different 
estimates of the consequences in terms of American re- 
sponse. At a less serious level, disagreement might arise 
over the advisability of accommodation with the West 
on such matters as nuclear test bans, control of outer 
space and international disarmament proposals. 

What impact are these disagreements likely to have 
upon the alliance? Certainly if one partner courted war 
with the United States, thereby involving the other part- 
ner against its express advice, the mutual assistance 
pledge would face its most severe test. Yet the Soviet 
response to a limited U.S. counterattack against a Chinese 
offensive in the Taiwan Strait, for instance, might vary 
considerably, depending upon a number of factors in 
the particular situation. In 1958 Khrushchev’s first state- 
ments seemed to guarantee Soviet involvement in the 
event of shooting between U.S. and Chinese Communist 
forces in the Strait. However, his later explanation of 
Moscow’s responsibility raised some doubts in the minds 
of observers as to whether Russian obligations might not 
be redefined so as to avoid raising the risk of general 
war, even should this mean defeat for a local Chinese 
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action. Should such a situation develop with this particu- 
lar outcome, the alliance would not only suffer a setback, 
but its subsequent deterrent force would be considerably 
reduced. 

This is an extreme case whereby disunity would lead 
to defeat for one of the partners. More probable policy 
conflicts do not appear to be of similar magnitude. They 
are unlikely to dissolve the alliance, particularly when 
weighed against the mutuality of strategic, economic and 
ideological interests which act as a counter-force binding 
Peking and Moscow. However, these disagreements may 
still play an important role in downgrading the impact 
of the alliance by disrupting its coordination of strategy. 
To put it in Mao’s terms, “non-antagonistic contradic- 
tions” may arise which prove incapable of resolution 
through “comradely discussion.” The result may be to 
stalemate Sino-Soviet strategy, or at least to reduce its 
chances of success. 

The impact of policy differences may vary considera- 
bly, depending upon how they are communicated between 
the allies. The past five years indicate that extensive con- 
sultation at various levels, prior to implementation by 
joint policy, is the norm of Moscow-Peking relations. 
Does the fait accompli occur, and if so, what burden 
does it place on the alliance? I have already suggested 
that Khrushchev’s proposal of Nehru for Middle East 
summit talks in 1958 may have come without prior con- 
sultation with Mao. Unilateral action on the Chinese 
side may have resulted in military pressures along the 
disputed Indian and Burmese borders, offsetting Soviet 
blandishments toward these uncommitted countries. One 
consequence of unilateral action may be to increase the 
demand for consultation on all possible points of differ- 
ence. This can slow decisions and dilute strategy, as 
experienced among non-Communist allies. 

Even within the framework of continuing consultation, 
differences of posture have suggested ongoing policy 
conflicts sometimes lasting for months. Until resolved, 
such differences may carry important consequences. In 
the Communist bloc crisis of 1956, for instance, the 
dominant policy of Peking varied from that of certain 
groups in Moscow. Both Mao Tse-tung and Chinese 
Communist Premier Chou En-lai appeared to buttress 
Wladyslaw Gomulka’s Polish regime at a critical time 
when it faced important Russian pressures. A second 
example of different postures arose in 1957-58, when 
Chinese statements struck a more consistently belligerent 
note than those emanating from Moscow, claiming that 
Communist superiority over the West had resulted from 
Soviet ICBM and earth satellite accomplishments. Ex- 
emplified by Mao’s proclamation of “East Wind prevail- 
ing over West Wind” and his categorizing the U.S. as 
“a paper tiger,” this more belligerent posture found 
Peking well in advance of Moscow in raising tension 
over Taiwan and the offshore islands in late 1958. 

Two additional instances of possible friction are of 
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particular interest because of their relevance for domestic 
affairs. In 1956 Peking delayed public comment on de. 
Stalinization, and then issued an analysis at variance 
with that published in Moscow. Since discussion turned 
around Stalin’s domestic as well as foreign policies, the 
Chinese analysis may, unintentionally perhaps, have had 
repercussions in Soviet élite politics. Without passing 
judgment on the likelihood of various factional align. 


ments conjectured to exist between Peking and Moscow, 


the logic of the situation indicates that Chinese reactions 
to developments within Russia and the bloc in 1956-57 
could not have been without import for power struggles 
and shifts in Moscow. 

In 1958 the reverse pattern occurred. Apparent Russian 
disagreement over the initial surge of communes in 
China may have arisen because of Peking’s hint that 
Communism could be attained in the near future through 
this radical restructuring of society whereby free services 
would eventually realize the goal, “from each according 
to his ability, to each according to his need.” Points of 
omission in Soviet public communications on Chinese 
developments, and less certain points of commission in 
private Soviet comment, indicated displeasure over Pe- 
king’s policy. As with de-Stalinization, “comradely ad- 
vice” might have been justified in order to clarify princi- 
ple and practice for Communist parties throughout the 
world. Even more than in the former case, however, this 
may have increased tension within the alliance because 
of its involvement with matters of domestic controversy. 


HESE INSTANCES of possible or probable Sino-Soviet 

disagreement prompt several observations. First, 
only one of these cases, the Quemoy-Matsu crisis, was 
readily detected in advance by Western specialists. 
Khrushchev’s secret speech against Stalin, the Hungarian 
Revolution and the commune movement came as complete 
surprises. The implications of the Polish Party crisis and 
of the Sputnik launchings for Sino-Soviet relations were 
not anticipated even by those who foresaw these events. 
This cautions us against undue optimism in our search 
for the future problems most likely to arouse tensions 
within the alliance. In addition to attempting anticipa- 
tion of future points of conflict, we might also re-examine 
in detail the dynamics of past conflicts, thereby hopefully 
learning more of their inception and more of their 
resolution. 

A second observation on recent Sino-Soviet differences 
concerns the failure of ideological guidelines to answer 
specific policy problems. For instance, in 1956-57 Go- 
mulka sanctioned decollectivization, solicited economic 
aid from the U.S. and arrived at a modus vivendi with 
the Catholic Church in Poland. Yet this did not seem 
to lessen Chinese support for his program against certain 
pressures from Moscow. Conversely, selective quotation 
from Marx, Engels and Lenin in support of the commune 
program in China did not assure approval in the Soviet 
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Union. On the contrary, Khrushchev not only advanced 
implicit lines of criticism by quoting Lenin, but elabo- 
rated new theoretical propositions markedly different in 
emphasis from those current in Peking. 

This leads to a third point. The decline of doctrine as 
aguide to action permits greater flexibility of action, but 
threatens greater political uncertainty for Communist 
leaders. If Moscow and Peking disagree, what is to be 
the response of Communists throughout the bloc, not to 
mention those throughout the world? In the 1956-57 
crisis, different points of emphasis in the policies of East 
European regimes seemed to parallel differences mani- 
fested in the Russian and Chinese positions. In 1957-58 
these cracks in Communist unity were resurfaced with 
tributes to “Soviet leadership” and diatribes against 
“modern revisionism.” 

Yet it seems certain that bloc unity cannot be re- 
established on the enforced pattern of Stalin’s time, nor 
is it guaranteed by more permissive practices of Stalin’s 
successors. The phraseology, “commonwealth of Socialist 
tates,” does violence to reality insofar as it implies that 
telations within the bloc resemble those among former 
members of the British Empire. Only less a distortion of 
reality, however, are the non-Communist terms of “Soviet 
empire” and “satellite nations” insofar as they imply 
atic relationships extending from 1949 to the present. 
Itis here that the prestige rivalry of Peking and Moscow 
may exacerbate policy conflicts so that disagreement 
pills over from bilateral to multilateral discussions. 
lesser members of the bloc may move between the two 
giants so as to curry favor, jockey for status and perhaps 
negotiate alignments on the familiar pattern of Western 
politics. To the degree that Sino-Soviet differences im- 
pinge on domestic policies and politics, as with the dis- 
putes over de-Stalinization, Gomulka’s leadership and 
the commune movement, this maneuvering is likely to 
increase in importance. 

A few points bear restatement at this juncture. First, 
hope for dissolution of the Sino-Soviet alliance seems 
misplaced. Chinese land hunger does not pose a serious 
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‘POLICY CONFLICTS ARE NOT SHARP ENOUGH TO DISSOLVE THE ALLIANCE’ 





threat, objectively, to the Soviet Union. Nor do policy 
conflicts, even if exacerbated by prestige rivalry, appear 
sufficiently sharp and irreconcilable to dissolve the alli- 
ance, particularly if considered against the partners’ 
parallel policy interests. Talk of an allegedly “inevitable” 
Sino-Soviet schism may serve as intellectual aspirin to 
repress our policy headaches with both Moscow and 
Peking. Like aspirin, however, the repressant only post- 
pones coping with the problem; it does not eliminate it. 

Second, there is good reason to look for continued 
recurrence of disagreement and conflict within the 
alliance, sufficient for exploitation by Western policy. 
Success in this exploitation, however, requires an under- 
standing of Sino-Soviet conflict and prudent policy adjust- 
ments. I have suggested that research in past instances 
of disagreement between Peking and Moscow facilitates 
such understanding. It may be objected that too many 
variables occur from one situation to another to permit 
the past to serve as a guide to future interaction between 
the two: allies. Yet granting the hazards in such projec- 
tion, is this objection fundamental? Seven years of this 
interaction since Stalin’s death suggest patterns of indi- 
vidual and group behavior and the interplay of person- 
ality and policy. In this time, the élite composition in 
China has varied slightly. In the Soviet Union more 
changes have occurred, without, however, causing any 
serious break in the continuity of policy formation. 
Similar changes will occur in Peking as age and death 
remove the original leadership, yet similar continuity 
can be expected. 

A more serious objection may be directed against 
inferring inner Communist politics from open Communist 
communications. As research on contemporary China 
slowly pulls abreast of that on the Soviet Union, we shall 
be able to make two-sided attacks on the problem of 
Sino-Soviet interaction. The results should show a signifi- 
cant gain over our present ad hoc approach to individual 
instances of disagreement, which mixes newspaper re- 
ports of doubtful reliability, intuitive judgment and 
primary sources in equal proportion. 








By Lionel Bloch 


Rumania s 


Literary Desert 


Socialist Realist dogmatism has strait-jacketed writers 


U NTIL THE Communists came to 

power in 1946, Rumania’s cul- 
tural fashions were influenced to a 
large extent by Paris or by what was 
known as “le génie de la France.” 
French was the language of the edu- 
cated upper-class and French litera- 
ture was an acknowledged fount of 
inspiration. 

There were some exceptions to this 
rule. In Bucovina and Transylvania, 
which were returned to Rumania in 
1918, the second language of the edu- 
cated people was German. As a re- 
sult, Vienna and Berlin set the tone 
in the intellectual circles of Czerno- 
vitz and Kronstadt, the capitals of 
those provinces. Though some of the 
country’s great novelists, like Liviu 
Rebreanu and Mihaiu Sadoveanu. de- 
liberately cultivated a style and an 
approach to their work which owed 
little to foreign influences, Rumania’s 
cultural life was, on the whole. cen- 
tered on the West. 

After the Communist coup, the 
Rumanian intelligentsia was faced 
with the painful problem of abrupt 
ideological and even linguistic re- 
orientation. Almost overnight, com- 
posers. painters and writers were 
asked to conform to a new pattern 
of life—to turn their backs on the 
pluralism of Western Europe, to em- 
brace the obsessive dogmatism of 
Marxism-Leninism and to seek inspi- 
ration in steel plants and collective 
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farms. Writers were not to roam 
around decadent hunting grounds in 
Capri, Hamburg or Marseilles; in- 
stead, they were invited to visit the 
palatial cultural “maisons de rendez- 
vous” run by the Soviet Writers 
Union along the sunny shores of the 
Crimea. 

Above all, “creative workers” had 
to understand their new role in the 
Communist society: to spur workers 
into greater productive efforts, to 
sublimate the dull, dreary daily life 
of “Socialist reconstruction,” to extol 
the work of the Party and to help it 
shape the “New Man.” 

Faced with the prospect of becom- 
ing the tools of a ruthless political 
machine, some writers fled the coun- 
try. but most of them remained be- 
hind. I remember vividly my last 
meeting a Rumanian writer 
whom I knew quite well. He detested 
the Communists. I was greatly sur- 
prised when he told me in the sum- 
mer of 1948 that he had joined the 
Party. He cried as he said: “You 
must understand me, Writing is my 


with 


profession and Rumanian is the only 
language in which I can write... . I 
have a family ... I have to feed them 
... I have to eat .. .‘they’ gave me 
no choice.” 

These words summed up the pre- 
dicament of the writers in the Soviet 
satellites. Subjected to constant in- 
timidation and haunted by the specter 
of starvation, most writers have sub- 
mitted, at least formally, to the re- 
quests of the Party. Some tried to 
find a modus vivendi, hoping that the 





occasional use of “progressive” po. 
litical incantations would make their 
writings acceptable to the Party. They 
were soon given to understand that 
their sole employer was seldom pre. 
pared to tolerate half-hearted dedi. 
cation to “Socialist Art.” 
Zhdanovism (following the pattern 


dictated in Russia by Soviet Party { 


chieftain Andrei A. Zhdanov) began 
to be implemented vigorously in May 
1948, when the official Communist 
daily organ, Scantia, denounced the 
painter Maxi. The ostensible object 


of this outburst was to condemn af 


rather slap-dash drawing of workers 
on parade which Maxi produced for 
the front page of the weekly Flacara. 

But the real purpose of the attack 
was to warn all writers, painters and 
composers that the Party was not 
prepared to tolerate any deviations 
from Socialist Realism even if the 
heretic was a fanatic Communist, as 
Maxi certainly was. 

Ever since, neither Stalin’s death, 
nor the “thaw” which followed it in 
the USSR, nor even the 20th Con- 
gress of the Soviet party have affected 
the savage conformism imposed upon 
Rumanian arts. The result has been 
an appalling debasement of artistic 
standards. 

The style of contemporary Ru- 
manian prose, for example. is often 
hideous. Thus, the literary journal. 
lasul Literar, published a long article 
by V. Cabulea about the steel work- 
ers of Hunedegara. One of the char- 
acters he encountered was “an indus- 
trious and rough worker, a lover of 
truth and justice—as are generally 
all steel and furnace workers who 
are strengthened at temperatures of 
1,700-1.800 degrees.” This type of 
unconvincing “touristic documenta: 
tion” was decried by another journal. 
Contemporanul, in its June 26, 1959 
issue. After all, Zhdanov had also de- 
manded “perfection of form.” 

Rumanian poetry of 1959 is little 
more than a series of declamations 
on current affairs. Thus, on the 11th 
anniversary of the nationalization 
of Rumanian industries, Demostene 


Botez, a leading poet. wrote in 
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Gazeta Literara (June 11, 1959) the 
poem, “And they started a New 
World.” Here is a typical excerpt: 

The mills and factories in 

which you work 

Come back to you, you who built 

them. 

And theirs they were, as from 

that day... . 

Today the slaves of yesterday 

are heroes 

Of History: they wrote a new 

page 

And they have started building 

a New World. 

Or take “Magic Nights,” a poem 
in which a Party hack, Ion Cringu- 
leanu, celebrates the installation of 
electricity in a village: 

And into all houses 

Lenin will enter 

Smiling warm-heartedly to 

everyone. 

The village 

Will scintillate with light 

And its nights 

Will be magic. 

Even the “erotic” poetry is un- 





believably crude, and the cruder it 
is the more applause it receives from 
the official pundits. Consider, for 
instance, a gem entitled “On Love 
and Productivity” by 
Mihaiescu: 


Ecaterina 


To her sweetheart John, a 
Stakhanovite miner, 

Said Nora, our spinning-mill’s 
Party leader, 

To me it’s May in December 

For with my shock brigade this 

very day 

I started work on quotas for 

next May. 

Oh John! My joy is more than 

I alone can bear, 

Come, let’s my joy in Socialist 

competition share! 

The paucity of good new novels 
is such that every second-level work 
receives tremendous publicity on ap- 
pearance. Just now Marin Preda’s 
The Cheek: is all the rage in Rumania. 
’reda established himself as the 
eading Rumanian Communist nov- 
‘ist on rural subjects sometime last 
‘ear with his book, Morometii, in 
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which he described with considerable 
talent the plight of a poor peasant 
and his family under the old regime. 

His new novel follows the same 
pattern. The hero, Anton Moran, is 
a needy smallholder. We find him 
before the last war, a harrassed man, 
impatient with his wife, humiliated 
by Miulet, the rich landlord. Moran 
is dissatisfied with his own short- 
comings and with his indecision. 
Somewhere in him, there is a great 
urge to do something, to hit out at 
Miulet and at the rotten government, 
and to fight against injustice. But 
he feels helpless in his isolation. In 
1941, he is called up and sent to 
fight the Russians. 

Moran’s metamorphosis begins on 
the front line. Toward the end of the 
fighting, he meets for the first time 
some Soviet soldiers and is greatly 
impressed by their gaiety and good- 
ness. This makes him think. Back 
from the battlefield he 
Bucharest, where the decisive event 
of his life takes place: He hears 


comes to 


Gheorghiu-Dej (now Party First 
Secretary) addressing a mass 


meeting of the workers and urging 
them to join in the fight against the 
(already defeated) Germans and thus 
help build a new society. 

Suddenly, Moran is electrified, his 
life now has a purpose. He joins 
the army and when his commanding 
officer is killed, he takes over the 
command of a battery of artillery, 
destroys five German tanks and saves 
a whole section of the front. When 
he returns to his little plot of land, 
his wife notices that he is a “new 
man,” and Moran decides to join 
the Communist party. 

This, then, is the substance of 
Rumania’s book of the year. It has 
one merit: Preda knows his peasants: 
and while his hero’s attitude is any- 
thing but typical, his language is 
very expressive and he uses it with 
considerable literary skill. 

Another recent novel much dis- 
cussed in Bucharest is Moreacul, the 
story of a baby’s arrival in a writer’s 
household and the child’s life up 
to the age of four. The “Socialist” 


message of this new novel is that the 
tragic economic and social conditions 
which characterized family life during 
regime have now 
disappeared. The author often com- 
pares the difficulties of his 
miserable childhood with the “happy 
life” children in the 
People’s Republic. His book is a 


the bourgeois 
own 
of young 


long catalogue of trivial happenings, 
and evidently succeeded in boring 
even the favorable reviewers. 

There are many other novels of 
similar quality, and the less said 
about them the better. They all re- 
flect the writers’ inability to create 
interesting works of art when they 
are under compulsion to use Socialist 
Realist formulas. 

The inadequacy of contemporary 
Rumanian literature has created a 
thirst for modern Western 
writing, and this tendency obviously 


great 


worries the Party. Every effort is 
being made to run down Western 
literature. There are of course the 
chosen few who receive the Party’s 
blessing. J: ‘yn Osborne’s play, The 
World of Paul Slikey, which was 
earlier performed in Moscow, has 
been highly praised. One critic de- 
scribed it this way: 

“A categorical indictment of capi- 
talist society, this musical satire is, 
like Osborne’s other works, only the 
expression of an individual revolt 
against the establishment and it is 
precisely for this reason, that it does 
not answer the question: What can 
be done to end these rackets?” 

Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita is an- 
other work which 
notice in the Rumanian press. A 


received some 


critic in Gazeta Literara wrote: 
“Lolita illustrates perfectly the state 
of decomposition of the author and 
of the literary climate of a large 
section of the American public. This 
best seller is a typical example of 
morbidness, debauchery 
candence at its lowest level.” 
Zhdanovism has reduced Ru- 
manian literature to a vast desert. 
The few weeds which appear here 
and there are the measure of its 
devastating achievement. 


and de- 
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BERLIN 

N ISLAND IN A totalitarian sea, 
A a frontline outpost of freedom 
—political and economic, cultural 
and personal—West Berlin is one of 
the most dramatic and inspiring cities 
in Europe today. 
Dramatic, because the fate of its 2.2 
million inhabitants hangs in the 
balance until a viable East-West 
settlement is made. Inspiring, be- 


one can visit 


cause one does not hear one voice in 
favor of surrender, one quavering 
note of appeasement, among the 
West Berliners, among the refugees 
who continue to stream across from 
the Soviet Zone at the rate of 
hundreds a day, or from the Soviet 
Zone inhabitants who write letters 
to RIAS, the American radio station 
in Berlin. 

Both militant, indefatigable, tire- 
less Mayor Willy Brandt and a 
student who had just made his break 
for freedom, and is now lodged in 
a West 
exemplify 


German 
Berlin’s 
prayer addressed to Western diplo- 
mats: Stand firm, don’t give in, don’t 
start down any slippery slope of ap- 
peasement. Brandt, _ inter- 
viewed at a reception which he gave 
for the able and popular chief of the 


American 


refugee camp, 


one mood—a 


Mayor 


mission here, Bernard 
Gufler, tactfully backed away from 
overt criticism of Western diplomacy 
at Geneva. But he made no secret of 
the fact that he saw seeds of danger 
in some of the concessions which 
were made in the Allied offer of June 
16 and suggested that he would have 
liked to see the Western powers stand 
by the less 


compromising _ state- 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Berlin—Dramatic 
And Inspiring 


ments they made last 
December. 
The student, talking fast from 


pent-up emotion, gathered a whole 


originally 


group of fellow refugees around 
him, when, after answering some 
questions about life in the Soviet 
Zone and his reasons for leaving, he 
burst out: “Don’t you see in America 
that, if freedom falls in Berlin, it 
will not last long in Germany, or in 
Europe? And then America itself 
will not be safe. For our sake, but 
also for America’s, we hope America 
will stand firm.” 

And this student is far from being 
a lone voice from the silenced and 
oppressed population of the Soviet 
Zone. Of a!! the radio stations which 
try to pierce the Iron Curtain, RIAS, 
the American radio station in West 
Berlin, has by far the largest re- 
sponse. According to its director, 
A. A. Klieforth, RIAS in 1958 re- 
ceived about a quarter of a million 
letters, of which about a third were 
from the Soviet Zone. 

It is fairly easy to slip over from 
East Berlin to West Berlin and RIAS 
receives a number of visitors. One 
of the most recent, at the time of 
my visit, was a locomotive driver 
from Halle, in the Soviet Zone. His 
comment on the proceedings at 
Geneva could well be recommended 
to the attention of the diplomats 
there: 

“The Western Foreign Ministers 
should talk to Gromyko in the lan- 
guage he understands, hard and 
threatening. The Russians regard the 
courtesy of the Western powers as 
weakness and therefore commit still 





more acts of insolence. If the Westen 
powers in Geneva go on in this wa) 
they will achieve nothing in the way 
of German reunion.” 

No wonder the Quisling press of 
the Soviet Zone foams at the mouth 
when RIAS is mentioned; no wonder 
Gromyko launched 
against this station last May. Som 


into a 


Americans here believe this tirade 
may have turned the tide against con. 
sidering offering up RIAS on the 
altar of appeasement. One certainly 
hopes this is the case: for the moral 
effect of retreat from RIAS, or from 
any other position challenged by 
the enemy, would be most disastrous, 

Although they know they live in 
a precarious situation, even more 
vulnerable economically than mili- 
tarily, the Berliners have not los 
their heads. West Berlin 
more prosperous, with less unemploy- 
ment, than at any time since the end 
of the war. The Federal Government 
in Bonn backed with credit as 
surances a massive inflow of new 


is now 


orders. A new extension of the sub- 
way has been started; the Conrad 
Hilton is only one of a number of 
new hotels which have opened; and 
bit by bit the massive ruins, due to 
wartime bombing, are giving way to 
attractive apartment houses, com- 
plete with kindergartens and schools 
on the premises, green plots and 
banks of flowers in every balcony. 
West Berlin is prepared, if neces- 
sary, to stand a long siege. It is in- 
finitely better provided than it was 
at the time of the blockade in 1948- 
49. It now has a stockpile of several 
million tons of coal and an assorted 
variety of provisions and raw ma 
terials capable of supplying the 
population at a fairly high standard 
of living for as much as a year. 
Somehow, however, one doubts 
whether there will be another 
blockade. More probable is a series 
of economic pinpricks and harass 
ments. And even this may be avoided 
if President Eisenhower makes 1 
clear that the price of trying to 
destroy the freedom of West Berlin 


is war. 
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Freudianism as Culprit 


The Freudian Ethic. 
By Richard LaPiere. 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 300 pp. $5.00. 


[JT IS CERTAINLY unusual and re- 
freshing these days to encounter a 
moral sociologist, one who is not 
afraid to take a stand on the con- 
troversial cultural issues of our time. 
Richard LaPiere has attempted to 
combine pure science with pure pas- 
sion in this latest jeremiad against 
life in modern America. Unfortunate- 
ly, the combination in this case lacks 
both stability and vitality. As a prag- 
matic sociologist, LaPiere subscribes 
to the view that the ultimate truth or 
falsity of Freudianism is less im- 
portant than its cultural meaning, 
and that its cultural meaning needs 
to be analyzed and assessed with as 
little subjective interference as pos- 
sible. As a moralist. however, he is 
so disturbed—even _ horrified—by 
what he sees that his objectivity is 
seriously impaired. The result is one 
of the most stiff-necked, distorted and 
sometimes plainly false accounts that 
I have read on the “crisis” of the 
modern world. 

LaPiere’s thesis is based on the 
contrast he establishes between the 
“Protestant ethic,” as defined by 
Max Weber, and the “Freudian 
ethic,” as he himself defines it. I 
have no space here to analyze at 
length the writer’s curious summary 
of basic Freudian theory. (He de- 
scribes psychoanalysis, for example, 
as a kind of intellectual education in 
which the analyst “convinces” the 
Patient of the truth of Freudian doc- 
trine, entirely overlooking the central 
tole of transference in the therapeu- 
tie process.) It is, rather, LaPiere’s 
Interpretation of the psychological 
and social goals of Freudianism 
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Reviewed by C. Roland Wagner 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Delaware 


which needs to be analyzed and 
examined. 

In contrast to the ethic of the 
pioneer-puritan of previous centuries, 
for whom the “human individual” 
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is “sturdy,” “self-reliant” and “re- 
sponsible,” the Freudian ethic, ac- 
cording to LaPiere, sees man as a 
“weak and irresolute creature with- 
out the stamina to endure the stresses 
and strains of living”; its final goal 
is “social irresponsibility and _per- 
sonal despair.” Since Freud declared 
that instinctual life is forever at war 
with the demands of society and, 
by implication, that all men are at 
best repressed criminals and de- 
linquents, the author concludes that 


, therapy cannot do more than mini- 


mize the essential conflict of life: 
“The individual should not be re- 
quired or even expected to submit 
to social authority whatever its 
character, to accept responsibility for 
his own or anyone else’s welfare, 
or to be concerned with anything 
except the preservation of his pre- 
carious psychic balance.” 

The only explanation I can offer 
for this amazing parody of Freud 
is that LaPiere has confused watered- 
down Freudianism with the essential 
variety. He hardly makes any distinc- 
tions between Horney, Fromm, et. 
al., and people like Erik Erikson, 
Geza Roheim, Richard Sterba and 
Bruno Bettleheim. He even goes so 
far as to associate all the wilder cul- 
tural tendencies of our time—loss 
of authority in the schools and the 
home, “political maternalism,” con- 
formism, etc.—with essential Freud- 
ianism. He sees a “complete absence 


of any sense of obligation toward 
others” in every doctrine and ten- 
dency even remotely related to Freud- 
ianism. 

LaPiere’s contrasting ideal of the 
Protestant ethic naturally tends to 
become a trifle naive. The hard, self- 
reliant, middle-class entrepreneur of 
the 18th and 19th centuries is held 
up as probably the most successful 
type of human being that has yet 
evolved on the planet. The free enter- 
priser, we are told, was well trained 
in Spartan self-discipline, he sub- 
scribed to humanitarian belief in “the 
inherent dignity and integrity of the 
individual,” and he possessed in high 
degree the indispensable virtue of 
civilization itself: the power to sacri- 
fice immediate for long-range satis- 
factions. Unlike the workers of the 
past and present and the new 
bourgeosie of our own day, who re- 
main passive and resigned to their 
fate, the entrepreneur was supposed 
to be able to plan wisely for the 
future, take substantial risks in busi- 
ness, and be responsible for himself 
and for those who were dependent 
upon him. 

Not the shadow of a doubt crosses 
LaPiere’s mind—or at least his page 
—about the truth of this myth. He 
has not read, or simply not been 
touched by, such writers as Melville, 
Norris, Dreiser, James and Faulkner. 
What these subversives have taught 
us about the giants of free enterprise, 
pursued hy their Demons of the 
Opposite, those “godly, ungodlike” 
Ahabs striking their way across a 
continent to escape from their own 
hidden passivity, seems to have had 
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no effect on this single-minded so- 
ciologist. His dream is too real to 
be threatened dialectically. 

If it is true that our 
“nation of weaklings” is descended 
from the “strong” men who sub- 
scribed to the Protestant ethic, how 
could this have ever happened? How 
did the snake crawl into that 19th 
century paradise? If the free enter- 


modern 


priser was such a remarkably re- 
sponsible person, why is it that his 
children, or his grandchildren, have 
become so irresponsible? Is it pos- 
sible that the strong man’s concern 
for what LaPiere calls “family in- 
tegrity” (in contrast to the modern 
“weakling’s” high divorce rate) was 
so much fakery? 

The author gives his case away 
when he admits, rather sadly, that 
“there is certainly some point at 
which even the most respectable and 
responsible man will begin to jook 
with envy at the now equally respect- 
ed but irresponsible one.” The disci- 
pline of that ethical iceman melts 
with the first 
easy-going _hedonist. 
thrift and the dignity of man collapse 
with the insidious whisper: Enjoy 


warm breath of the 
Self-control. 


yourself, fool, there is no moral 
absolute. Thus the “Protestant” 
spawns the “Freudian.” Thus the in- 
ner-directed father creates the other- 
directed son. 

But is there anything serious in 
LaPiere’s remarks about the loss 
of moral fiber in our culture, even 
if this loss cannot be legitimately 
with true Freudianism? 


Much of what he writes is shared 


associated 


by more liberal, more profound, more 
responsible intellectuals today, par- 
ticularly in America. Yet even the 
best of them reveal a fundamentally 
distorted moral perspective. 

The powerful and subtle critic, 
Hannah Arendt, implies that progres- 
sive education, for example, has be- 
come such a pernicious influence in 
American schools that education is 
weaker, essentially, than before the 
movement began. The indispensable 
element in all education, she tells us, 
whether in the school or in the 
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home, is the assumption of appropri- 
ate authority, the 
parents and teachers of adult re- 


taking on by 


sponsibility for the world in which 
they live. Partly because of their 
false concept of absolute equality 
this 
responsibility has been abdicated by 
the adults of the modern world. Edu- 
Miss Arendt 
failed, and must continue to fail, de- 


between adults and children, 


cation, writes, has 
spite all the techniques of a mechani- 
cal progressivism, until our concepts 
are corrected and authority properly 
reasserted. 

LaPiere and other critics say es- 
sentially the same thing, but much 
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less grandly. They, too, associate the 
failures in the school and the home 
such subversive 


with concepts as 


“absolute equality” and “absolute 
permissiveness.” They see the solu- 
tion to our problems in the resump- 
The 


trouble with the critics, however. de- 


tion of adult responsibility. 
spite the enormous truth of their 
cultural critique, is that they do not 
cherish—they do not really under- 
stand—the moral beauty of what has 
been gained. It may be ridiculous to 
live by the American ideal of “every- 
thing for baby” (as LaPiere asserts) , 
but how much more ridiculous to live 
by the old European ideal of “every- 
thing for the adult.” It is not simply 





a question of going fron 


one ey 
treme to the other, as many intd. 
lectuals like to believe, for the oj 
way ts worse than the new. Granted 
that a new crder of things. a sensible 


way of bringing children int 
civilization, has not yet been estab. 


lished. Still, 


stage is better than what went before 


even this 


better certainly than that blind anif 


costly European system. 

Take the question of American 
permissiveness. Has the pendulum 
merely swung to the other extreme 


in reaction to the excesses of Euro. 


pean rigidity? Apart from perfection} 


ist theories, is it true that Americans 
are in fact too permissive, as La 
Piere claims? Isn’t it, rather, that we 
are actually not permissive enough, 
that we have been afraid to try a 
full and splendid 
What the critics call an unmanly 
surrender to the irrational demands 
of our children may really be an 
anxious and inconsistent semi-per- 
Missiveness. Sometimes, it is true, 
this takes the form of not asserting 
authority adequately—of not being 
able to set limits confidently to the 
child’s behavior. But, more typically, 
Americans fail in the opposite way. 
We are not secure enough to allow 
the child to set the pace for his own 
development. Although we know what 
is best, we are unable to do it. 
The semi-permissiveness that re 
sults, the anxious uncertainty typical 
of our middle class parents. however, 
ought not to be taken for the real 
thing. What is real is our knowledge. 
our knowledge of what is best and 
our knowledge of our failure. When 
we fail we at least fail with our eyes 
open. The sons of the European ethie 
failed with their eyes closed. They 
did not know what is best and did 
not know when they failed. In the 
darkness of their complacent cert 
tudes they almost lost the way 


and { mericans 


sanity happiness. 
may not be happy, but thev instine 
tively know that the Freudian ethie 
will be more likely to bring them 
happiness than the 


Protestant ethic ever could. 


a reasonable 
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A New Study of an Old Scandal 


Teapot Dome. 


By M. R. Werner and John Starr. 
Viking. 306 pp. $5.00. 


Tue Te,rot DoE oil scandal has 
become part of the national folklore 
as the symbol of the political cor- 
ruption of the Harding Administra- 
tion. Every four years since 1924 
the Democrats have revived the story 
to lambast the Republican party for 
its betrayal of the public trust. The 
outline of the story is widely known. 
But no historian has published a 
full-scale account. M. R. Werner, the 
veteran political biographer, and his 
co-author, John Starr, have aspired 
to fil this gap with their new book, 
Teapot Dome. 

What happened is simple. Shortly 
after becoming Secretary of the In- 
terior, former Senator Albert B. Fall 
of New Mexico had his friend, Presi- 
dent Harding. transfer the adminis- 
tration of the naval oil reserves from 
the Navy Department to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. In April 1922, 
Fall secretly and without any com- 
petitive bidding leased Reserve Num- 
ber Three, at Teapot Dome, 
Wyoming. to Harry F. Sinclair’s 
Mammoth Oil Company. Later that 
month, the Secretary leased part of 
Reserve Number One, at Elk Hills, 
California, to Edward L. Doheny’s 
Pan-American Petroleum and Trans- 
port Company. A second contract in 
December 1922 leased the rest of the 
Elk Hills Reserve to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Company. 

These leases, the Secretary replied 
when questioned, were necessary to 
save the Navy’s oil from drainage 
into adjacent private fields. But a 
Senate investigation spearheaded by 
Democratic Senator Thomas J. Walsh 
of Montana found in the winter of 
1923-24 that Fall personally had 
received from oil man Doheny a 
cash “loan” of $100,000. Further in- 
vestigation by the Senate Committee 


on Public Lands and Surveys found 
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that Sinclair had given the Secre- 
tary some cattle for his ranch, but 
could not prove that any money had 
passed hands. A second investigation 
in 1928 provided definite proof that 
the oil magnate had given Fall $230,- 
000 in Liberty bonds and $36,000 in 
cash. 

The Democrats rushed to capitalize 
on the mushrooming scandal for the 
1924 Presidential campaign. But 
the investigation splattered leading 
Democrats with the oil scandal. 
Doheny himself was a _ prominent 
California Democrat and had con- 
tributed $75,000 to help pay the 
party’s 1920 campaign deficit. On 
his payroll, the oil man had leading 
figures of the Wilson Administration 
—former Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane, former Secretary 
of War Lindley Garrison, former 
Attorney General Thomas W. 
Gregory, and former Secretary of 
the Treasury William G. McAdoo, 
until that moment the front runner 
for the Presidential 
nomination. 

With the Democrats forced on the 
defensive, President Calvin Coolidge 
proceeded to dissociate his Adminis- 
tration from the scandals of the 
“Harding Gang.” Promising to seek 
out and punish all guilty persons, 
whether Democrats or Republicans, 
the President named bipartisan spe- 
cial counsel, Republican lawyer Owen 
J. Roberts cf Philadelphia and former 
Democratic Senator Atlee Pomerene 
of Ohio, to prosecute the oil scandal. 
The special counsel filed civil suits 
for cancellation of the leases on 
grounds of conspiracy. bribery and 
fraud. Shortly afterward, a grand 
jury in Washington, D. C. handed 
down criminal indictments against 
Fall. Sinclair and Doheny for con- 
spiracy and bribery. 
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The special counsel won the civil 
suits to cancel the leases on the 
grounds of fraud. Besides recovering 
the Navy oil reserves, the Government 
secured payment of over $47 million 
dollars from the two oil companies 
for the oil taken out. The prosecution 
did not fare so successfully in the 
criminal trials. Although sentenced 
to three months in prison for con- 
tempt of Congress and six months for 
jury-shadowing, Sinclair was ac- 
quitted of conspiring to defraud the 
Government. Fall was convicted, and 
sentenced to a year in prison, for 
taking a $100,000 bribe from Do- 
heny. But another jury acquitted the 
oil man of giving the bribe. 

Werner and Starr have written a 
swiftly-paced, fascinating account of 
the oil scandals which never bogs 
down amid the twistings and turn- 
ings of the story. Although the lack 
of footnotes is annoying, the authors 
have researched widely in the hear- 
ings of the Senate investigation, the 
court records and the newspapers. 
They have drawn for the first time 
on the Secret Service reports in the 
National Archives to detail the de- 
tective work of tracing the Liberty 
bonds given the Secretary. Teapot 
Dome is the fullest study yet pub- 
lished of the oil scandals. 

But were the oil leases part of a 
sinister plot whereby Fall bargained 
with the highest bidder to rob the 
nation of its natural resources? Fall 
had not hidden his anti-conservation 
views when he was a Senator. As 
Secretary of the Interior, the New 
Mexican retained the 19th century 
belief that the public domain should 
be disposed as rapidly and as cheap- 
ly as possible into private hands. 
With this outlook, Fall would have 
leased the Navy’s reserves to private 
firms without any bribery. 
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The oil leases represented part of 
a larger dispute between the pro- 
conservation forces and the anti-con- 
servation Secretary of the Interior. 
From the start, the conservationists 
suspected that Fall aimed to reverse 
the pro-conservation policies of the 
previous administrations. His Alas- 
kan policies and his bid to transfer 
the Forest Service from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to his Depart- 


ment sharpened their distrust. The 
conservationist leaders seized upon 
the oil lease rumors, when they were 
still simply rumors, to spearhead 
their successful fight against the 
Secretary. 

Spurred by the conservationist 
leaders, Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette introduced his resolution jor a 
full investigation of the leases by the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands 





and Surveys. The investigation which 


followed sealed conservation’s vic. 
disgraced not } 


tory. The scandal 
simply Albert B. Fall personally, bu 
his larger policy. After Teapot Dome. 
few politicians dared publicly sup. 
port the reckless handout policy of 
the past. The conservation of the 


remaining public domain for the} 


public weal became the national 
policy of the future. 





Policy Among the Power Wielders 


Top Leadership, U.S.A. 
By Floyd Hunter. 


North Carolina University. 268 pp. $6.00. 


THE CHANGING POWER structure of 
contemporary American society is 
inherently an object of fascination 
and controversy. Almost 10 years 
ago, in The Lonely Crowd, David 
Riesman argued that the captains of 
consumption were replacing the 
captains of industry as popular 
leaders and that power was becoming 
broadly dispersed among a variety 
of “veto” groups, each able to pre- 
vent the adoption of public policies 
inimical to its interests. More re- 
cently, in The Power Elite, C. Wright 
Mills challenged this view, arguing 
that only at the middle levels of de- 
cision-making is power dispersed in 
the Riesman manner. At the top, he 
held. an integrated power structure 
exists, composed of corporation 
executives, the chiefs of the military 
establishment and the politicians as- 
sociated with them. 

In Top Leadership, U.S.A., Floyd 
Hunter, Professor of Social Work at 
the University of North Carolina, 
offers a third approach to the prob- 
lem. Although he begins by positing 
that “a power structure exists in 
concretely definable terms at the na- 
tional level of affairs,” the evidence 
he presents hardly supports the 
“power élite” theory. Less given to 
sweeping theories than Mills and less 
gifted with acute insights than Ries- 
man, Hunter’s development of his 


as 
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theme is shaped by his effort to ap- 
proach it in a highly empirical man- 
ner. 

The study of power is one of the 
most difficult tasks confronting the 
social scientist. In part, this is due 
to the elusiveness of the concept and 
the variety of ways in which power 
is exercised. In part, also, it is due 
to the fact that in a liberal society 
the effectiveness of power often de- 
pends upon its being felt but not 
seen. The job of the social scientist, 
however, is to make power seen, 
and behind this scientific concern 
he very frequently has the political 
desire to make power less felt. Even 
apart from his motivations, however, 
the social scientist tends to be a 
somewhat subversive fellow simply 
because of the results he produces. 

The difficulty in coming to grips 
empirically with power has frequent- 
ly caused writings on this subject to 
abstract, arid, formal 
analyses or “muck-raking” exposés 
premised upon a “conspiracy theory” 
of society, in which the charges and 
implications outrun the evidence. It 
is to Hunter’s credit that his book 
falls into neither of these categories. 
Although its defects and_ short- 
comings are many, it does represent 
a fresh approach to the distribution 
of power in American society. 

How does one discover first the 


be either 


identity and then the operating meth- 
ods of the power wielders in a s0- 
ciety? Hunter originally developed 
his technique in the study of a south- 
ern city, the results of which were 
published in 1953 in Community 
Power Structure. He has now a 
tempted to apply the same assump. 
tions and methods to the nation at 
large. He started by compiling a list 
of national associations thought to 
be powerful in policy-making and he 
then asked the leaders of these as 
sociations to name the men they 
thought had top influence in national 
policy-making. Chamber of Com- 
merce and Community Chest secre: 
taries across the country were also 
asked to identify the most influential 
men in their communities. Through 
these devices a list of top leaders 
was compiled and double-checked by 
interviewing the men on the list and 
asking them to identify the indi 
viduals whom they thought most im: 
fluential. Eventually, Hunter came up 
with a power roster, with the powel 
wielders even segregated into cate 
gories of “Number One Man, 
“Second Rater,” and “Third Rater.” 

Judged by Hunter’s roster. the it: 
dustrial corporation is the princip# 
source of top leadership in America! 
society. Bankers, lawyers, publisher: 
and military men also are found i 
the “inner circuit” of policy-makers 
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but the largest and, one feels, the 
most influential group consists of 
the directors, board chairmen and 
presidents of vast industrial com- 
plexes. Operating from a secure base 
in an industry or a community, the 
“Number One” men extend their ac- 
tivities into Government service, com- 
munity affairs, advisory boards and 
political fund-raising. According to 
Hunter, they are in part differentiated 
from those on the lower levels simply 
by the extent to which they know 
each other. Starting from private as- 
sociations, however, Hunter inevita- 
bly tends to emphasize the role of 
private individuals in the formation 
of national policy. To be sure, most 
of his top leaders move in and out 
of governmental posts, but their 
primary roles are those of business- 
man or banker, not politician. 
Hunter’s analysis thus focuses pri- 
marily upon economic issues of pri- 
mary concern to private groups, and 
he devotes very little attention to 
how decisions are made in defense 
policy and foreign policy. 

Also, as a result of this approach. 
his book tends to be concerned more 
with the origins of policy than with 
the decisions on policy. Represent- 
ing important social and economic 
complexes, industrial and community 
leaders become aware of needs which 
can only be met by changes in public 
policy, and. consequently, they set 
in motion the mechanism by which 
changes are brought about. Eventual- 
ly, however, the decisions on these 
changes, if they are at all significant, 
have to be made by elected or ap- 
pointed public officials. Hunter cites 
examples of how policy proposals 
originate, but he is considerably less 
successful in showing how and why 
a Congressional committee or a 
Cabinet secretary approved one pro- 
posal and vetoed another. 

Conceivably, Hunter’s method 
could lead to many insights into the 
Processes of decision-making in 
American society. He has, however, 
taken only a first step. He has 
certainly not accomplished what he 
Claims to have done, ie., “traced a 
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living model of United States power.” 
Despite his continual reference to 
the process of policy-making, his 
analysis is essentially static in 
character. We get a fascinating pic- 
ture of those who make policy in 
the United States, but we do not get 
new perspectives on how it is made. 

At various points, Hunter briefly 
summarizes the process by which a 
community plan is developed, a bill 
put through a state legislature, a 
national policy evolved. These sum- 
maries, however, differ little from 
those which for years have appeared 
in elementary textbooks in American 
government. If he had carried his 
analysis further, Hunter certainly 
could have added something more to 
our understanding of the policy- 
making process. 

And yet the blame may not lie 
entirely with him and his method. 
Hunter’s analysis makes clear that 
although élite members interact, they 
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do not cohere. While they share many 
broad attitudes toward government, 
they are likely to be divided upon 
any specific policy issue. In the latter 
case, then, the leaders on either side 
have to go through the complex 
and laborious process of what used 
to be called “politicking” and now 
is called “consensus building.” They 
must define the issues, arouse sup- 
port, distract the opposition, locate 
and isolate potentially favorable loci 
of decision-making. The top leaders 
cannot escape the pervasive pluralism 
of American politics. In the inner 
circuit of the nation, as in the inner 
circuit of the local Parent Teachers 
Association, decision, or, at least, 
agreement, is the product of bargain- 
ing and compromise among a variety 
of conflicting interests. The fact that 
he has so little new to say about 
how policy is made is perhaps the 
most disappointing and yet the most 
significant aspect of Hunter’s study. 
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The Smog of Anonymity 


One Hour. 
By Lillian Smith. 
Harcourt, Brace. 440 pp. $5.00. 


IN HER NEW novel, Lillian Smith 
explores the dark complexities of the 
modern experience, and fuses them 
into a fascinating and exciting book. 
The resonance of her imagination, 
the resolution of interior movements 
and patterns, and her clean. flexible 
prose combine to create a simple, uni- 
fied and powerful story. 

On one level, One Hour is a spine- 
But 


One Hour is more than a good tale: 


chilling piece of story-telling. 


It is a story-in-depth in which fable 
and dream form an organic whole 
with headline story and revelation of 
character. 

The people in the novel are as real 
and complex as the ones across the 
breakfast table or in your mirror. 
But it is only half the truth to say 
that each of them is uniquely him- 
self; 


that they are also indicative of the 


the remainder of the truth is 


failures and triumphs, the aspirations 
and betrayals, the loneliness and the 
oneness, of every man of our time. 

Among the people whose lives you 
enter are: David Landrum, Episcopal 
priest, the disarmingly honest narra- 
tor of these events; Mark Channing. 
research scientist, chosen by a small 
child as the chief character in her 
fantasy life; his wife, Grace, a dancer 
and painter who once entered a for- 
hidden place and has never quite 
left it; Susan, a modern and very 
young witch who turns witch hunter: 
and her mother, Renie. who possesses 
as charming a surface as you are 
likely to come across, and as chaotic 
an interior. 

One important theme of the book 
is seduction: the alleged seduction of 
Susan by Mark, and the many less 
definable. more insidious seductions 
that take place through the book— 
and throughout our culture. Among 
them are the seduction of belief by 
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LILLIAN SMITH 


suspicion, of individual by organiza- 
tion, of right by expediency; and 
those mutual betrayals which existen- 
tial man, with no Ariadne’s thread to 
ecuide him, must make when faced 
with antipodal pulls coming from the 
rational and the irrational parts of 
his being. 

One Hour indicates the seductive 
ease with which one can become a 
faceless man today and the smog of 
anonymity penetrating 


now every 


level of society. Never have there 
been such strong invisible strings to 
pull, if you have power and feel that 
power threatened; never such rewards 
attached to being “neutral” when a 
choice should be made between right 
and wrong. or such temptation to go 
along with board or community in a 
decision you would not have made 
alone. 

Because of the charged subject mat- 
ter Lillian Smith always deals with, it 
seems to be difficult for some critics 
to direct attention to her way of writ- 
ing. I think her treatment of time is 
worth serious consideration. As Mal- 
colm Cowley said, long ago, in a re- 
view of Strange Fruit, “Her method 
gives the effect of a subject portrayed 
in all four dimensions. . . . What she 
does is more than painting or even 


sculpture: It is as if three-dimensional 
people were moving past you on the 
current of time.” There is. still 
stronger evidence in this new novel 
that the author is at home with time, 
for, with skill and prescience, she 
passes through some of those arbi- 
trary demarcations Western man so 
brashly set up when, drunk with the 
discovery of past-present-future, he 
shunted into oblivion those clockless 
places within us where memory and 
dream reside. It is her awareness 
of the eternal oneness of the tenses, 
her ability to envision and convey the 
fusion of the finite with the infinite 
that is a distinguishing mark of all 
Miss Smith’s writings. 

The better writers today are those 
who do not let us forget that there 
are aspects of man beyond reason and 
surface reality which cannot be de- 
nied: his irrational urges. his illu- 
sions, his childhood, his myths. his 
participation in collective dreams and 
Lillian Smith 


is concerned with these aspects of 


collective nightmares. 


man and she seeks their reconciliation 
and unity within a wholeness that is 
greater than the sum of its parts. It 
Smith’s of the 
wholeness over and bevond the am- 


is Miss awareness 


biguities and conflicts, and her large 
talent for its expression. which makes 


this book a memorable one. 

















“THey TELL us: ‘The Russians were 
cordial to Nixon, so we must be cordial 
to Khrushchev. Q.E.D.’ We reply: ‘Jack 
the Ripper was nice to all the women he 
didn’t murder, therefore all ihe women 
he didn’t murder should be nice to Jack 
the Ripper. Q.E.D2’ Why shouldn't 
tyrants and enslaved people be cordial to 
a visiting statesman from a free country? 
And why should free men be cordial 
to visiting tyrants from a slave nation? 
Quod licit Jovi From the current issvt 
non licet bovi. of NATIONAL REVIEW: 
Oc. p.”’ Write to Dept. L3, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N. Y.. for free copy. 
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By Albert Goldman 


Man, You Gotta Dig That Cat, Thelonius, 
The Thinker, The Skull, The Long Medulla 


When you 
Monk to somebody who knows the 
jazz scene. they always give you the 
same bit: “He’s the guy who started 
Bop.” Well, we all know that, but 
still you dig Monk as a 
Bopper—he’s too individual for that 
tag. Then. there are the cats who go 


mention 


eee Monk is a hard man 


to place. 


can't 


into a thing about “Monk, the Genius 
of Jazz,” the man who plays and 
writes and arranges, and does every- 
thing the end. Well, I wouldn’t call 
what he does playing the piano, and 
you never hear those pieces of his 
played the same way twice. 

No, man. you gotta dig Thelonius 
as the thinker, the skull, the long 
medulla. Just how he sits 
there on the stand. He don’t hump 
over the keys like them studs who 
just wanna rave on all night. Maybe 
he’s got one leg over the other, 


watch 


sitting sidewise with his elbow on 
the rack while he flaps the keys with 
one hand. You dig right away the 
cat is thinking. He don’t wanna play 
for anybody, he just needs an audi- 
ence so’s he can be alone and work 
things oui for himself. Sometimes he 
gets so frustrated trying to get some- 
thing down. he just gives up and lets 
the other boys rave on without him. 
Sometimes he’s thinking so hard, he 
don’t even bother to get a sound. 

Monk’s solos are the craziest things 
because every two bars he’s off on 
anew idea. He'll start in with some 
weird little blip he just picked up 
from outer space, and then, just when 
you're sure he’s gonna make it, he 
gives the dial a twist, and his rig 
starts bringing in the funny old 
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sound of some Harlem piano player, 
circa 1925. Two bars of that jazz 
and the set suddenly jams on an 
African 
note struck over and over again until 
you're ready to flip! You see now 
what it is when a guy is always 
thinking—he can’t get himself to- 
gether so’s he can play. 

Monk’s ideas are mostly things 
he does with tonality and rhythm. 
He'll set his bass player going in 
one key, then he'll come on strong 


time-signal—one swinging 


in another key. Or, maybe he'll make 
two different rhythms fight it out, 
drums against piano. That left hand 
of his is always feeling around, 
grabbing chords nobody else would 
think to play. Every time he lays a 
strange chord down, the music tilts 
to a different angle. Sometimes he 
tilts it so sudden and so sharp, like, 
the cat who’s taking the solo comes 
tumbling down like a bottle off an 
upturned table. 

Monk’s right hand isn’t worth 
much. He has a hard time playing 
what he hears in his head. Compared 
to a great piano man like Bud Powell, 
Monk sounds like a cat who needs 
lessons. That’s why you always wanna 
catch Menk inside a combo where 
he don’t have to do the big solo bit. 

The cats who play with Monk are 
the most grooved men in America. 
He keeps feeding them crazy ideas 
until they're out of their skulls. 
Sometimes you'll see him play some- 
thing, «nd then look up to see 
whether he reached the other man. 
Monk’s always sending messages like 
that and trying to turn the other 
boys on. One night he got so far 


out he even tried to turn the audience 
on. He shuffled off the stand and 
started yelling at the people to dance! 
Now, 
imagine all those cool cats lobbed 
out in their seats getting up and 
firking around to that insane beat! 


there’s a scene for you— 


I guess what gasses musicians the 
most about Monk is this—no matter 
how gone he gets with his atonal 
jazz, he never loses a strong racial 
sound. You see, most of the modern 
cats are pretty well hung up between 
jazz and the classical stuff. They all 
took a little vacation up at Juilliard 
after the war, and before they got 
away they were hooked on Bach and 
Debussy. Now, a man like Monk is 
good for these cats. He’s like some 
old oil well that keeps pumping up 
the good black stuff when all the 
new rigs have gone dry. 

Even the Modern Jazz Quartet has 
picked up on Monk. Milt Jackson, 
their vibes man, used to play with 
Monk years ago. I guess some of 
those rough chips must have stuck 
in his brain, ’cause every so often 
I hear a nutty sound in his playing, 
and I say to myself, “Now, there’s 
a man that digs Thelonius!” 
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SHIPLEY 


The Gang’s All Here. By Jerome Law- 
rence and Robert E. Lee. Directed by 
George Roy Hill. Presented by Kermit 
Bloomgarden Productions, in association 
with Sylvia Drulie. At the Ambassador 
Theater. 


HEN “Wintergreen For Presi- 

dent” was the campaign cry 

in Of Thee I Sing, the candidate ran 
on a platform of Love. With Griffith 
P. Hastings in The Gang’s All Here, 
the platform is Cash. Swung in by 
a shrewd and unprincipled politician 
to break a nomination deadlock, 
Hastings on his election establishes 
“government by crony” and bulges 
the pockets of his friends. This 
is, of little disguised 
story of Warren Gamaliel Harding. 
Harding has been called many 
things, but Lawrence and Lee, with 
an assist from Melvyn Douglas in 
the role, make him the low-water 
mark of rotten timber—a_ stupid, 
vulgar, coarsely animal nincompoop. 
This is perhaps not quite their in- 
tention, for the lines try to show 
him as a well-meaning man in a 
post beyond his powers, cruelly de- 
ceived by his rapacious cronies, so 
troubled when he discovers the 
enormity of their graft that he orders 
an investigation and then commits 


course, a 


suicide. 

I was convinced neither of Hast- 
ings’ innocence nor of his good- 
heartedness. He has flashes of shrewd- 
ness—“I_ was born unimportant. 
That’s the only talent I’ve got!”— 
that belie the crass stupidity he mani- 
fests at other times. His naiveté may 
be abysmal; the only reading he does 
is in The Boys’ Book of Presidents. 
Yet he was the editor of a success- 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Portrait of a Stupid, 
Vulgar Nincompoop 


ful newspaper and a Senator. He 
knew his way around. Also, he is 
wholly self-concerned. Even when 
dying, he commands his wife to al- 
low no autopsy and to get rid of the 
pill-bottle, so that he will seem to 
have died naturally; he has no single 
word or thought of her. 

The authors want us to think 
that Hastings feels revulsion at his 
cronies’ depredations, and rises to 
a final gesture “worthy of the Presi- 
dency,” as though he attains great- 
ness in the moments of his dying. 
But I beheld a man who is merely 
trying to keep his own reputation 
clean, who would have permitted the 
theft of the many millions of public 
dollars if it could have been carried 
off without the scandal. He dies in 
order to seem a deceived fool instead 
of a scheming villain. 

Warren G. Harding was a polished 
fellow who, if not warmhearted him- 
self, had something that warmed the 
hearts of those that met him; Griffith 
P. Hastings is a self-centred cold 
fish no one could endure but those 
that sought to take advantage of him. 
Even his dowdy wife seems to tough- 
en herself to stand it all simply be- 
cause she is the “First Lady.” 

The attempt to picture Hastings as 
a well-meaning fool, imposed upon 
by false friends, gives an oppor- 
tunity for some speeches. The cynical 
politician who put Hastings in office, 
now Attorney General, delivers a 
harrangue on feathering one’s nest: 
Everybody’s doing it. The young “in- 
terim” White House worker, onto 
whom Hastings thrusts his burdens, 
presents the case for honesty, for 
“someone who cares.” No one else 





in the play cares a tiddledy-wink fo 
that patient ass, the public. 

The authors manage a few slick 
lines, such as the politician’s grumbk 
lest the opponents put over “some 
grass-roots amateur with nobody be. 
hind him but the people.” There js 
also much motion in the play, even 
commotion, director Hill rousing a 
stir that might be mistaken for 
dramatic action. There are good per. 
formers too—E. G. Marshall, Jean 
Dixon—who could bite into a part, 
were they given something into which 
they could put their teeth. But the 
characters fade into a few remarks 





and a facade. The situation calls for 
an Aristophanes; it gets a team that 
seems not sure whether it has found 
a farce or attempted a tragedy. 

Only the sets, by Jo Mielziner, 
reach toward the potential scope of 
the drama, with a symbolic back- 
ground—the many lighted rooms of 
a great hotel or the distant white 
dome of the Capitol—looming beyond 
the schemers in the smoke-filled con- 
vention room, or the floozy dancing 
with the President of the United 
States on a table in the basement, 
beside the poker chips and the pro- 
hibition hooch (from the Presidential 
cellar). The authors should have 
written their play to match the sets. 

What they have tried to do is a 
bit hard to tell; what they have done 
seems not worth the doing. One is 
repelled by the completely callous 
dishonesty, the disregard of public 
interest, the absence of the least 
shreds of decency, in these folk in 
the highest offices—all of which is 
presented as though usual, natural, 
almost inevitable under the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise. The 
authors’ Inherit the Wind showed a 
conflict between ideas and _ values. 
The present play seems content to 
revel in rascality. The final penitence 
and suicide are like the last two 
scenes of a “comic” book: After 8 
pictures of brutality, sadism and suc: 
cessful villainy come two pictures in 
which virtue claims the day. The final 
sop to virtue does not change the 
basic effect. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


BUCKLEY’S REPLY 


Apropos of your criticism in “Between Issues” 
(October 5), I will start from the beginning: 
(1) I ridiculed New York Mayor Robert Wag- 
ner’s hypocrisy in welcoming Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev so soon after refusing to 
welcome King Ibn Saud. (Why didn’t you, by 
the way?) (2) Mr. Judd Teller wrote to the 
New York Times suggesting that I had im- 
plicitly downgraded the severity of the persecu- 
tion of the Jews—by offering as a possible rea- 
son why Wagner did as he did the fact that 
Catholics and Protestants are also being perse- 
cuted and killed, and therefore Khrushchev, 
unlike Saud, was at least not guilty of dis- 
crimination. (I was being ironic.) (3) I wrote 
the Times to say—Look, Mr. Teller has missed 
my point altogether. In relating the persecution 
of religious minorities to Mayor Wagner’s con- 
duct, I intended to say nothing on the question 
(which doesn’t interest me), Whom _ does 
Khrushchev hate most—a Jew, a Protestant or 
a Catholic? (4) You write a lumbering protest 
against my insensibility to the unique plight of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union. 

To which I reply: I have been talking about 
the persecution of religious groups, not ethnic 
or nationality groups. The responsibility for the 
misunderstanding is yours, and before you, 
Teller’s, When one talks about Catholic- 
Protestant-Jew, as I did, the reference is to the 
Jewish religion, not to a Jewish nationality or 
ethnic group. (When you write about the 
Bahamas, the Azores and the Canaries, you 
don’t mean two sets of islands and one species 
of birds.) My point is that, roughly speaking, 
Communism is equally opposed to all super- 
natural religions and persecutes people, yes 
and even kills them, for the offense of practicing 
their religion. 

I should think you would have found it more 
relevant in characterizing National Review 
(“our arch-conservative contemporary” was 
your designation) to comment on the stamina 
and resourcefulness of our opposition to the 


THe New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Communist movement—of greater interest to 
you, one supposes, than the fact that we want 
private power to build up Hell’s Canyon while 
you want public power. It is my proudest belief 
that persecuted minorities—of every religion 
and race—had they the opportunity to survey 
American periodical literature, would point to 
National Review as pre-eminently combining 
compassion with their lot and the determination 
to press for a foreign policy that would bring 
them relief. This should be clearer to you than, 
evidently, it is. 
New York City 


SOVIET JEWS 


I want to congratulate you on the special 
issue on “Jews in the Soviet Union” (NL, 
September 14). I have found it very illuminating 
and useful, even for a specialist. What I found 
missing in the report is an emphasis on the 
need for permission to study Hebrew, not only 
Yiddish. 

Linguistically, Russian Jewry is reaching 
about the same stage in its development as 
American Jewry, with the disappearance of 
Yiddish as the spoken language on the part 
of the majority. The choice before it would 
be the cultivation of Hebrew or Yiddish. Jews 
in the Soviet Union should, therefore, have the 
right to study Hebrew as the outstanding na- 
tional language of the Jewish people today. 
Chicago ABRAHAM G. DUKER 


DEATH PENALTY 


In reference to Edith H. Myers’ letter (NL, 
September 7), I would like to ask why, if 
the death penalty is only to rid society of an 
unfit person, such horrible and painful methods 
are used for it. Gassing, electrocution, hanging 
—there is more to these than merely the ex- 
termination of life. I have never yet heard it 
proposed that criminals be put quietly to sleep 
with drugs before being executed, in order 
to eliminate the pain of death. 

New York City Epwin KENNEBECK 


WituraM F. Buck ey, Jr. 
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Do you teach 
Political Science? 
History? 
English? 


Why not follow the example 
of dozens of teachers all 
over the country who use 


THE NEW LEADER in 


the classroom? 


They find THE NEW 
LEADER invaluable in the 
discussion of current events, 
for provoking stimulating 
debate and serious thinking 
on the important issues of 


our time. 


NEW LEADER Classroom 
Rate: $1.50 per semester per 
student in bundle orders of 
5 copies or more delivered 


to the teacher. 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, pilus Dublin past the Iron 
Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A difterent trio— 
for the young in spirit who want to be accom- 
panied but not herded around 
—Also shorter trips, $724-$1390-— 
4" SUMMER TOURS 
258 Sequoia, Box — Pasadena, California 








the new RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN- / 
FIELDS Musical Comedy Smash 
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You are invited te join 


The WORKMEN'S 


America’s great fraternal 
insurance society 
e 


lasererce Pie for your 
family and identification With 
the mest fiberal tradition of 
Americen Jewish lite 
e 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 


English-speaking branches all 
over N. Y. 

Licensed In 30 states and In 
Canada 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at low cost: 


© Medical-Surgical (45 years of 
medical experience) « Hospitalization 
pian e aay and Funeral benefit 
© $1,000 Tubereulesis Benefit ¢ Dis- 
ability Benefit e« Life Insurance of 
$100 te $25,000 in various forms. 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for ehildren and 
adults, Jewish schools fer ehildren, 
choral and orehestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and secial causes. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center » Ci 6-4600 


“THE FBI STORY” 


Starring 


JAMES STEWART 
VERA MILES 


A MERVYN LeROY PRODUCTION 
Screenplay by RICHARD L. BREEN and JOHN TWIST 
A WARNER BROS. Picture in TECHNICOLOR® 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“HAPPY LAND” Thrilling “ISRAELI” 
spectacle, featuring singers, dancers, musi- 
cions ond entertainers brought especially 
from Israel for this engagement . . . with 








famed Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, and 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 


BETTER COMMUNITIES 


A Laxative that is 


pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 4l1c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
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